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Morning Dress. 


HE long skirt of this graceful morning dress 
is composed of ivory white cashmere, trimmed 
with a pleated flounce headed by a silk ruche. 
The elegant Japanese matinée is made of cash- 
mere brocaded in Oriental designs. The ground 
is white, and the figures are dull red, old gold, 
green, and brown. It is lined with red silk 
quilted, and this quilting forms a collar 
and revers for trimming. Long-looped 
bows of red satin ribbon are in the sides, 





FROM LONDON TO THE 
TYROL. 
HAT more delightful castle can a 
tourist build than a trip out of the 
beaten line of travel ? 

“To some unknown place,” says one of 
an American party, given to admiring 
Baroness Tautpheus. “Let us try to 
see some genuine peasant life in Ger- 
many,” and forthwith Murray, Bradshaw, 
and their co-laborers are diligently stud- 
ied. But, alas! not in these orthodox 
pages is the open sesame to unhackneyed | 
places. Names of a thousand German | 
towns are given, steam-boat routes, Rhine 
journeys, sojourns at the principal cities 
—all these are accurately set forth, but 
the key-note is wanting. 

Experience alone can teach a tourist 
the countless complications, unexpected { 
delays, and annoyances which must arise 
on such a journey, beginning with a choice 
of residence, and including every detail 
of the trip, ending only when some friend’s 
advice and experience are finally brought 
to one’s assistance. 

In the suggestions and advice here of- 
fered we shall give only the results of 
personal experience, and assume that the 
traveller desires to economize where ex- 
penditure will not add directly to his 
comfort or convenieace, and to consider 
health in a prominent degree. 

Many have an idea that Rome, in its 


dreaded season, is the only European city 
to be avo whereas many of the Ger- 
man tow: jually unhealthy. Ber- 


lin, excep most expensive quartes, 
is not entircly free from ‘ow fevers and 
throat complaints; Munich can at no pe- 
riod of the year be a safe residence for 
Americans or English; and Dresden, al- 
though vastly improved of late, has its 
unhealthy quarters, and the foreigner 
seeking pension or apartment in the town 
should do so with the utmost care. 

The reason for all this is chiefly owing 
to the insufferable drainage ; but in many 
of the comparatively obscure towns or 
villages within easy travel of great cen- 
tres this difficulty is not found, or at least | 
is so far modified, owing to the openness 
of the country, as to be no longer dreaded. 

While referring to dangers of locality, 
we must observe that in the mountainous 
and desirable districts many suffer from | 
throat diseases that might be avoided by | 
not drinking the water from the mountain 
streams. Tea and coffee, cheap wines, 
the beer, which is notably good through- 
out Germany, or water boiled and cooled, 
may be used in preference. 

A summer residence is very easily set- 
tled upon, since so many places afford all 
that the traveller desires, but it is of a 
winter home that we wish chiefly to 
speak. Personal experience leads us to 
the belief that few localities are more 
favorable, when quiet, health, economy, 
and a limitless variety of fine scenery are 
desired, than the Austrian Tyrol. 

Supposing that the journey be made from Eng- 
land before autumn winds are keenest, we would 
suggest the Rhine route by the Dutch line of steam- 
ers, since this combines much that is in every way 
desirable. The German lines that start from Co- 
logne are far more rapid and punctual, but the 
extension of time on the Dutch steamers, the 
captain’s constant anchoring at different points 
en route, enable the traveller with but little addi- 





tional expense, and in all about two days’ delay, 
to see much more of the country, for while at 
anchor the passengers are free to go on shore, 
and many fascinating glimpses of old Germany 
are thus obtained. 

The steamer sails from London to Rotterdam 
in twenty hours, and is there met, or rather wait- 
ed for, by the Rhine boat, which nominally com- 
} pletes the journey to Manheim in from thirty-six 
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MORNING DRESS. 


to forty-eight hours, but it may take as many 
more. The expense varies according to class and 
accommodation; but while we would invariably 
suggest first-class, as the second is simply steer- 
age passage, we would not advise taking state- 
rooms. There are usually only two or three of 
these, and the expense is about $1 50 per berth. 
After engaging one, we gave it up from choice, 
finding the large, well-lighted, and ventilated la- 











dies’ cabin preferable. A broad cushioned seat 
extends around the sides much wider than the 
berths; each lady places a shawl-strap or some 
article of property on a part chosen, and during 
the trip her right to a “berth’s length” is re- 
spected. German travellers all go provided with 
a pillow in a worsted or worked linen case, and a 
sufficient number of heavy wraps to be comfort- 
able. The insufficient number and inconvenience 
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of state-rooms may be accounted for by the fact 
that the Germans rarely demand them in travel- 
ling on the river ; and, moreover, until a late hour, 
and even in bad weather, one can remain on deck, 
there being ample protection from cold or rain in 
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journey. Germans usually go provided with a 
luncheon basket, which lasts throughout the trip, 
depending on the steamer cuisine for tea, coffee, 
or chocolate, all of which, in excellent quality, 
can be procured for four cents a cup; but should 
this plan not be adopted, it is well for the Amer- 
ican to know what part of the bill of fare daily 
set forth is most palatable. ; 

The milk bread is always delicious: this with 
butter and a pot of tea or coffee is pro- 
vided for eight cents. Beefsteaks and 
potatoes are always excellent and well 
cooked, while the table @héte, consisting 
of six courses and wine, is sure to in- 
clude some palatable dishes, and costs 
usually forty cents. The numerous stop- 
pages en roude afford the traveller ample 
time either to replenish his luncheon bas 
ket or get a good meal at rates even 
cheaper than those of the steamer. 

During the Rhine journey no charge is 
made for luggage if placed with the or- 
dinary freight, but when put in a special 
part of the boat, under surveillance, six 
cents per piece is asked, the company be- 
ing responsible for loss or damage. This 
liberality inclines the tourist starting from 
London or Paris not to consider the 
amount of his luggage, but it must be 
remembered that directly the land jour- 
ney begins—once on German soil—the 
charges for all luggage, and porterage of 
the same, are immense. In the custom. 
houses you must also be prepared to pay 
two charges in Southern Germany, the 
one for any dutiable article, the other for 
weight, while as all porterage is done by 
hand trucks, the charge of a shilling for 
each piece removed accumulates a large 
sum very easily. For this reason the 
large light basket trunks, purchased best 
in England, are preferable. These may 
be readily procured second-hand at any 
trunk-dealer’s, in perfectly good condi- 
tion, for prices varying from two to five 
pounds, while English dealers are always 
ready to exchange for American-made 
trunks or portmanteaus. 

Having arrived at Mannheim, the really 
vexatious part of the trip begins, for rail- 
way travelling is a sore trial to one’s pa- 
tience. Into the maelstrom of custom- 
houses, branch roads, hours of delay and 
doubts, one must plunge, but rest assured 
the result will be all right. 

Do not expect any assistance from rail- 
way officials. Summon all your patience, 
all your German, buy your tickets, and 
wait contentedly when you must for your 
train, if possible always finding out how 
long the time may be, as some delicious 
bits of an old town or even village may 
in that event be explored. 

French or English is rarely spoken ex- 
cept in very important places, so that 
some knowledge of German or the sery- 
ices of an interpreter are necessary. The 
latter may generally be procured when 
starting, in consideration of expenses be- 
ing paid in whole or in part. 

If the Rhine steamer arrives at Mann- 
heim in time to take a lightning express 
leaving there early in the forenoon, you 
can reach Friedrichshafen in about twelve 
hours ; otherwise, after a ride of four or 
five-hours, you must remain over-night 
| ‘at Stuttgart, where you will find English 

spoken at the good hotels. 

You are no doubt agreeably surprised 
| on being told that the charge for a room 
| is fifty cents (two marks). But morn- 
ing comes, and with it your little bill, or 
“Rechnung,” in which all manner of 
charges and services are included. Un- 
locking your door, lighting your candle, 
“ porterage” (carrying yout umbrella or 
hand-bag up stairs), your one candle, all make 
a sum total of three, perhaps four, times the 
amount expected. Your breakfast, consisting of 





| rolls, coffee, butter, and honey, will cost about 


a glass pavilion adorned with natural flowers, and | 


very comfortable, while it in no way impedes the 
view. 
Meals are a special consideration on this Rhine 


| 





thirty-seven cents. 

From Stuttgart the next stage in our journey 
would be Friedrichshafen, where our railroad 
travel would end. Here it should be mentioned 
that second-class by rail is always desirable in 
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Continental journeys. It is just as respectable, 
and about half the expense of first-class. In 
the latter one meets Americans, and possibly an 
emperor or two, but for most people the society 
of dukes is sufficiently elevating. 

At Friedrichshafen is found the little steam- 
boat that makes the tour of the lake; and here 
we may venture to assert that at any of the pret- 
ty towns on Lake Constance our tourist will find a 
healthful, beautiful home for the winter. Cold, 
no doubt, during the latter part, but very bracing, 
the atmosphere clear, the inconvenientes not in- 
surmountable, and the modes of living various. 
That of the hotel is preferable for those not well 
acquainted with the language, or not wishing the 
care of housekeeping. 

The outside expenditures of the trip vid the 
Rhine may be estimated as follows : 

Steamer from London to Mannheim........ 11 00 


$11 
Railway from Mannheim to Friedrichshafen 5 4 
Boat on Lake Constance .........---+se0+++ 


$16 75 s 

The route vid Paris to the Tyrol is two days 
shorter, and a Cook’s ticket in a party may be 
procured for $25, which includes everything; a 
single ticket for $27, exclusive of hotel bills or 
meals on the journey. These tickets would be 
first-class by boat and second by rail. Tickets 
purchased from the railway company cost about 
$30. The hotel bills en route would depend, of 
course, on the style in which one chose to live, 
but could easily be covered by two dollars per day. 





CHIROGRAPHY. 


Sue wrote a plain and easy hand, 
The printer’s praise exciting ; 

But Fashion’s iron laws demand 
The angulated writing. 

She bought some books with copies set, 
And practiced, night and morning, 

On tedious rows of alphabet, 
Unnumbered leaves adorning. 


Some Gothic pens she next procured, 
To sharpen up her angles; 

And then success became assured 
In all the fancy fangles. 

Her patience never flagged or tired, 
Her ardor never faltered ; 

And soon she reached the goal desired, 
And soon her writing altered. 


Each capital assumed the look 
Of heathen hieroglyphic ; 
To read the meaning now it took 
A mind most scientific. 
To tell the v’s and n’s and u’s 
I fear would greatly trouble you; 
The keenest expert might confuse 
A modern M with W. 


A perfect victory requites 
Her efforts chirographic ; 

With conscious pride she now invites 
Epistolary traffic. 

She corresponds with many friends, 
Society’s fair minions, 

And asks, while she a greeting sends, 
Their unreserved opinions. 


Her golden pen and holder, held 
In fingers small and taper, 
Inscribe a note, correctly spelled, 

On creamy-tinted paper. 


With gilded mon bestowed 
Where Fashion hath decreed it, 
Her writing now is @ la mode— 


But who, alas! can read it? 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The 20th issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out with HARPER’s WEEKLY Jo, 
1213. Zhis Number contains the second chapter 
of a new and very interesting serial story, entitled 
“ ACROSS THE OCEAN; oR, A Bovy’s First 
VoyvacE.” Jt will be profusely and graphically 
éllustrated. 

Number 20 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE com- 
pletes the 13 numbers of that paper sent to sub- 
scribers to HARPER’S WEEKLY for the present 
year. If any little readers wish to complete the 
volume, which ends with the number to be pub- 
lished October 26, 1880, they can do so by send- 
ing to the publishers ONE DOLLAR, for which sum 
the remaining 32 numbers will be sent, postage 
Sree, to any address in the United States or Can- 
ada. Those who desire the back numbers, as well 
as the remainder of the volume, will please remit 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 





MILTON’S DAUGHTERS. 


fie last generation of young ladies was 
brought uj), so to speak, on a large en- 
graving, published probably by some for- 
gotten Art Union, and representing—or mis- 
representing—*“ Milton and his Daughters.” 
A smirk and smiling gentleman, with vast 
expanse of brow and hyacinthine locks, re- 
clined majestic in a glorified arm-chair, 
while three ministering priestesses served 
this enthroned domestic god. The poet’s 
“garlands and singing robes” showed as a 
fashionable suit of velvet and lace; and if 
he “soared in the high region of his fancy,” 





that upper air had imparted an expression 
of marked vacuity to his countenance. The 
attendant damsels were pretty copies of this 
pretty original. One read from a huge vol- 
ume, one held her pen suspended, ready to 
set down the thought that trembled on the 
inspired lips, and one busily ruffled a shirt 
for the exalted back. The whole utterance 
of the picture, and the moral lesson incul- 
cated, was a lofty condescension on the part 
of the superior male being, a servile obedi- 
ence, an ignorant adoration, on the part of 
the inferior feminine satellites. This con- 
junction of differences was seen to result in 
a beautiful domestic harmony and peace. 

But what if History had painted the pic- 
ture? In a bare, plain room, where any 
grace would have been condemned as fri- 
volity, where the ponderous tomes seemed 
weights to crush all joyousness from their 
young lives, three reluctant girls in severe 
garb would have made unwilling sacrifice 
of their time and youth to the exactions of a 
stern, sightless father, harder to understand 
than the dreary Hebrew and Greek they 
haltingly read, or the pedantic English they 
mechanically wrote. There would have ap- 
peared an unyielding authority on the one 
hand, and on the other an ungracious sub- 
mission or stubborn disobedience. And for 
domestic harmony we should read bicker- 
ing, discontent, and a turbulent household. 
The new and faithful and lamentable por- 
traiture would reveal a good great man 
mistaking his duty to his children, and suf- 
fering through them, and three ignorant 
girls throwing their happiness away in sul- 
len disappointment. 

MILTON, indeed, had gotten a step beyond 
St. AUGUSTINE, who maintained that, but 
for the continuance of the race, ADAM would 
have been vastly better off with some male 
friend than as the companion “for so many 
secret years, in an empty world, of one wo- 
man.” The later polemic had a respect for 
marriage and a liking for women-folk about 
him, as his splendid lines and his three 
wives go to show. But he held woman to 
be distinctively inferior in nature, subject 
to man, and incapable of comprehending his 
highest moods or sharing his pursuits. That 
his daughters should read theology, philos- 
ophy, history, languages, to him, that they 
should write the loftiest abstractions at his 
dictation, seemed the natural duty of those 
born thralls. That they should understand 
these tasks, or desire to do so, was simply 
preposterous. That they rebelled, hating 
their occupation, and in time their father, 
and that he could not comprehend their 
grievances, was as natural as painful. And 
perhaps his accusation that they tried to 
sell his books was but their feeble efforts 
of self-defense against those tyrants. 

For two centuries all these wranglings 
have been hushed in the peace of the grave. 
But the MiLtons’ daughters on every side 
are quick and needy. - This age, indeed, pro- 
fesses greater respect for women’s intellect- 
ual capacity than any which has gone be- 
fore. To some extent its practice justifies 
its profession. And the notion of the su- 
preme authority of parents has almost been 
replaced by that of the supreme authority 
of children. Nevertheless, the daughters 
of cultivated fathers are, for the most part, 
as little able to be their intellectual com- 
panions and helpers as were those luckless 
English girls. At school they mastered the 
prescribed tasks, which were vast bulks of 
knowledge to be committed to memory. 
Little enough was done to rouse the per- 
ceptive faculties and develop the reasoning 
ones; and of that little the new life out of 
school makes no use. When it becomes the 
filial duty of the daughter at home to read 
the newspaper aloud to her father, what is 
it to her that the great world lies before her, 
that humanity touches her at a thousand 
points, that the daily record is “history in 
the making”? She is bored by the politics; 
she can not comprehend the foreign dis- 
patches; the market reports are unintelli- 
gible; the Washington news meaningless ; 
the book notices for the most part husks 
and east wind; and the “Personal” column 
the only tolerable one. 

Or suppose it be literature, or law, or the- 
ology, which interests her father, what can 
the “sweet girl-graduate” contribute to his 
pleasure? Not even an intelligent atten- 
tion, an untrained appreciation. The boy 
out of college would at least be a competent 
amanuensis. His sister out of school is too 
indifferent for that. 

The blame is not hers. The aim of her 
instructors has been to make her a charming 
girl of elegant accomplishments, who shall 
early secure a matrimonial prize. What the 
idiosyncrasies or value of her mind might 
be has not once been asked. On leaving 
school she is to help her mother, to go out 
with her, and to abbreviate the period of 
her father’s bill-paying on her account as 
much as possible. The means secure the 
end; the end justifies the means. And in 
time her daughters will go through a like 
preparation. 





But in two centuries might we not have 
learned to educate our girls for themselves, 
and not as adjuncts and servitors of another, 
whether father or husband? Suppose M1z- 
TON’s daughters had been taught to under- 
stand and to delight in the stately splendor 
of the folios they abhorred. Suppose the 
learned father had gently led them to love 
“the quiet and still air of delightful study.” 
Would their helpfulness have been lessen- 
ed? Would not their happiness have in- 
creased? Might not the whole bitter do- 
mestic history have been unlived and un- 
written? MarGareT RoPER was the intel- 
lectual companion and helper of her great 
father. Did her love or her womanliness 
suffer ? 

If we gave our girls mental training in- 
stead of the arbitrary curriculum of the 
schools, they would enjoy their own minds. 
They would be full of resources against 
stagnation, against idleness, discontent, and 
that besetting sin—extravagance in dress. 
If the True Prince came, they would be 
ready to put their hand in his, 

* And o’er the hills, and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 

Through all the world to follow him.” 
If he came not, there wonld still be work 
and love and life. But in the work there 
would be no mean husband-hunting, and in 
the love no base declining, and in the life 
no servile dependence on reluctant props. 
In a word, MILTon’s daughters are cruelly 
defrauded if they have not the thorough 
mental training, the lofty influences, the con- 
stant incentives to achievement, the chance 
to develop a rounded character, that, as a 
matter of natural right, would have been 
given to MiLTon’s son had he appeared to 
claim them. 





“THE TINTINNABULATION OF 
THE BELLS.” 


HERE is something eminently poetical 
in the sound of bells, whether it pro- 
ceed from the cracked voices that reverber- 
ate from the village steeple, or the modu- 
lated chimes of some city minster pealing a 
sacred tune rich with associations. Who 
has not listened on still evenings to their 
“melody which the air had strained,” as 
they rang across the water, or answered 
each other from opposite distances? One 
thinks, at such a time, of all the dusty gen- 
erations that have been called together by 
them, of the wedding peals they have rung, 
of the deaths they have chronicled; the 
dead-and-gone sunshine of those days seems 
wrought into their voices, the echo of wail- 
ing and laughter is in their tones, those far- 
off Sabbaths make pictures in the mind’s 
eye. 
est and of legendary lore; it is said that 
their introduction into churches originated 
in Italy, the land of song and romance, to 
which they descended from the tinkling 
cymbals of the East, used in the worship 
peculiar to that region—perhaps from the 
bells on AARON’s robe. When Bridget jin- 
gles the breakfast bell, we little dream that 
it is a custom. borrowed from the service of 
an ancient religion, whereby Isis and Osiris 
were summoned to the feast. In medieval 
days it was the monks who were the arti- 
ficers of the bells, when gentry and nobili- 
ty, inspired by religious fervor, cast in their 
ornaments of precious metals for the service 
of God, as Queen ISABELLA surrendered her 
jewels for the discovery of a new world, for 
the service of science. Later the craft pass- 
ed into the hands of the laity, who made the 
cathedral bells while the canons chanted 
the “Te Deum” to insure their perfection ; it 
was the fashion of one age to inscribe them 
with prayers, with the name of the giver, 
with coats of arms and fleurs-de-lis, and the 
fancy of the day that their ringing kept evil 
spirits at arms’-length; and who can say 
but some spell to banish megrims, and “ring 
peace in everywhere,” may have dwelt in 
their “mighty tones” ? 

Though the Reformation somewhat dam- 
aged the superstitious reverence in which 
they were held, it yet appears to have been 
dangerous to tamper with them, or use them 
with disrespect, since we read that a bishop 
was struck with blindness after selling his 
bells; and even the winds and waves con- 
spired to punish those who carried them be- 
yond seas, and sunk the ships in port, while 
perhaps the cannon-balls into which many 
of them were recast at the time of the civil 
wars only served to insure the disorganiza- 
tion of a house divided against itself. What 
weird music must that be which the lost 
Jersey bells intone, and which drifts, so the 
fable runs, into St. Malo like the faint mur- 
mur of a sea-shell, whenever the wind sets 
inshore; and how solemn the refrain of 
those of Boscastle, “that sullen surges hide,” 
when they 


ax Peal their deep tones beneath the tide; 
—— to tl oe ae in —— 


The annals of bells are full of inter- [ 





LACK OF ECONOMY IN SMALL 
THINGS. 

By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, . 

OUSEKEEPERS have much to say usually 

on the subject of economy, and are often 
proud of their skill in “beating down” the first 
price given by the seller when marketing or shop- 
ping. After spending hours in going from one 
store to another, or to each stall in the market, 
if they succeed in reducing the price of a small 
quantity of meat or a few yards of cotton by a 
penny or two less than their neighbor gave, even 
though the purchase may be of inferior quality, 
it will be a matter of self-congratulation for days. 
But no account is made of the precious time frit- 
tered away in cheapening the articles bought, or 
of the large amount that might have been saved 
had less time been given needlessly to shopping, 
and more devoted to careful supervision of the 
work going on at home. 

How little our street-walking, shopping house- 
keepers know of the small leakages, the careless 
destruction and waste, in the kitchen, dining-room 
—all over the house—which their presence should 
have prevented! While the cook is gossiping 
with the milkman, the butcher, or grocer, that 
large pan of dough is rising higher and higher, 
and has for some time needed attention. When 
at last the door closes on the unfaithful man- 
servant, the equally unfaithful woman-servant 
turns to her neglected work, to see what should 
have been a splendid baking of bread foaming 
and running over the pan, so sour as to make 
one gasp for breath when attempting to knead it 
down. It is of no use. No soda can sweeten 
that mass. What becomes of it? Does the mis- 
tress of the house ever know? The swill man 
could tell, but will he? Never, unless the cook 
cuts off some of his perquisites. Then his con- 
science may warn him that it is his duty to in- 
form the mistress of the house. A plate of light 
soda biscuit for tea will blind the lady till an- 
other pan of dough can be prepared and baked, 
receiving, no doubt, better attention than the first, 
for every cook knows that two such mistakes, fol- 
lowing one after the other, would not be safe. 
Even a careless housekeeper might wake up to 
the suspicion of something more than a mistake. 

How many housekeepers neglect to look after 
the stale bread, the bits of crusts that should be 
preserved for puddings, or carefully dried in a 
slow oven, then rolled or pounded, and hung up 
in bags in a cool, airy place, to use for stuffings, 
or to roll oysters, chops, etc., in before frying? 
What becomes of all this, if not thus cared for? 
Look in your sinks, and see the pile of vegetables, 
meat, whole slices of bread, that are hastily scraped 
from the plates and table, and left soaking i 
dish-water till the dishes are washed somehow, 
and put away. And when ready to clean up and 
empty such a looking sink, the swill man again 
could tell where it all goes to. 

Aside from wasted bread, what other loss does 
this careless, untidy mode of clearing off the dé- 
bris from a table involve? The pipes which pass 
from the sink into the sewer below in a large 
proportion of houses, and usually with what is 
called a goose-neck, or bend like that in a goose’s 
neck, underneath, can not long be kept clear when 
such substances are thrown into the sink. The 
perforated tin or zinc which covers the top of the 
pipe will be some protection, to be sure, but it 
only puts off the evil day. It must come at last. 
And then the plumbers’ and carpenters’ bills, 
which are inevitable before the pipes can be 
cleared, must be added to the sum total of the 
lack of economy, or waste in small things. 

Then, again, many housekeepers complain—and 
justly—at their heavy gas bills. Are they careful 
in noting how the gas is used in their kitchens ? 
How many are burning, or turned up so high as 
to cause the gas to escape unburned? Do they 
wait to see if the gas is turned out, and only one 
left burning slightly after leaving the supper ta- 
ble, while the girls are having their supper? Do 
they know that it is left burning needlessly in 
the lower halls often untila late hour? Are they 
aware that in the morning, if not noticed, the 
blinds will be closed, and the gas burning at full 
height in the kitchen, long after the sun is up 
and ready to take its place? Do they look well 
to the ways of their household, and see that the 
gas is not left to waste in parlors or bedrooms ? 
It is not penurious or mean to take thought of 
what may seem at first of little consequence. 
Those who are not careful would be astonished at 
the change in their gas bills if they would watch 
over this one feature of household economy for 
a month. 

How often we hear complaints of a cooking 
stove or range! The fire won’t burn, or it burns 
too fiercely ; the oven won’t bake, or scorches ev- 
erything past eating ; it smokes ; the gas escapes ; 
it burns more coal in one day than it used to in 
a week ; the dampers are useless; the grate can’t 
be turned over—and the cook declares it is all 
the fault of the stove. 

Now there is no doubt that most of this trouble is 
the result of careless management on the cook’s 
part ; but could this be, and a good range rendered 
almost worthless, if the mistress of the house gave 
special attention to the various parts of her do- 
mains often enough to keep the whole machine 
in good working order? Is she willing and capa- 
ble of thus overseeing that which is committed to 
her charge? Does she understand how a range 
or stove should be managed, so as to be able to 
see where the cook has failed? and can she give 
such lessons as will show the girl that her em- 
ployer fully understands how the work should be 
done? When this has been recognized, and the 
girl has been not only told, but shown, how she 
must hereafter manage her stove, the mistress 
can not relax her vigilance, but with kindness 
and patience, without fault-finding, watch. Care- 
lessness and forgetfulness are bound up in the 
hearts of most of our help, and unslumbering 
watchfulness is our only protection from many 
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mistakes, mortifying and vexatious often because 

seem to come just at the most trying and 
inconvenient time, and also frequently attended 
with much waste and pecuniary loss. 

Simply telling how a stove or range should be 
ma will not save one from all the annoy- 
ance that a half-ruined stove will cause, and eer- 
tainly will not stop the waste that must be inevi- 
table in such cases. If anything goes wrong, the 
housekeeper should either take the stove apart, 
and see what is the matter, or, if not skillful 
enough, send for help to a stove manufactory or 
store, and stand by with the cook and see what 
the matter is. The fire being all out, he will re- 
move every cover from the top, and we feel quite 
sure what he will find there. Every part is 
clogged with ashes and bits of coal, so that all 
draught must be obstructed. Then the ovens 
will be lifted out, the slide or cover to the pit un- 
der the oven will be removed, while cook protests 
that “indade and indade it is cleaned out regu- 
larly every night, as yerself ordered, mem.” But 
when these are all removed, this pit will be found 
filled with ashes, packed solid clear up to the bot- 
tom of the oven. No wonder the grate can’t be 
well emptied or turned over. Each bar is double 
the proper size with clinkers, with which the grate 
is so filled that there is hardly room for a shov- 
elful of coals. 

Who can wonder that food is burned on the 
top and raw on the bottom? The grate must 
have been filled up to the very covers, mostly 
with wood, covered with a little coal, until the 
coal was ignited; then, as the kindlings burned 
out, more coal was heaped on, until the covers 
were red-hot, and the much-abused stove groaned 
with the furious heat. No wonder that the stove 
was cracked or in holes almost past repair, and 
kindling-wood and coal wasted most extravagant- 
ly. There is scarcely any other thing pertaining 
to household expenses where the full amount 
wasted for lack of economy in small things will 
“foot up” so heavily as in the reckless waste of 
kindling-wood and coals, and consequent destruc- 
tion of cooking stoves and ranges. Home com- 
fort depends on a good cooking apparatus almost 
more than on any other thing pertaining to the 
kitchen ; but no matter how perfect the patent, 
nothing can be so easily put out of order and de- 
stroyed by carelessness and mismanagement. A 
lesson given by a workman acquainted with stoves, 
that exhibits the mischief and waste that spring 
from neglect, may not insure a cook’s future care 
and truthfulness, but it can teach the house- 
keeper that as the foot of the master is said to be 
the only warrant for success on a farm, so the 
eye and hand of the mistress must be most vigilant 
and effective to prevent waste and secure comfort 
in the house, 

There are many other portions of household 
duties where economy is ly will 
continue to be, whenever the mistress forgets that 
her watchfulness alone can insure against t 
waste, and that however good and reliable her 
servants may be, however much they may relieve 
her from the labor, she must always be recog- 
nized as the controlling power. Whatever plea- 
sures she may feel at liberty to enjoy, or leisure 
she may have, her eye must be as quick to note 
delinquencies as her lips to give full credit for 
well-doing. It must be known among her em- 
ployées that the clothes on the line of a windy 
day can not be whipped into fringes and she not 
know and reprove it, any more than her bread 
can be light and sweet and she not give a smiling 
recognition of the success. 

We will not pursue this subject farther, trust- 
ing that these few hints may lead those who may 
possibly have needed them into a closer investi- 
gation, so as to be able to discover wherein they 
may have failed to economize in small things. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESSY COSTUMES FOR SPRING. 


RESSY costumes for street wear during the 
spring and early summer are made with a 
fancifully cut surtout, or redingote, as it is also 
called, and a full short skirt bordered with a 
heavy thick ruche, or else a cluster of narrow pleat- 
ings. The idea in such costumes seems to be 
that of dispensing with all drapery, and giving 
the desired roundness by the fullness of the skirt, 
also by the richness of the material used in the 
skirt. The fancy for Directoire styles has brought 
this undraped toilette into fashion, and it has also 
contributed the exaggerated revers collar and 
pockets which belong to the Directoire costumes. 
Brocade is chosen for the long coat, and either 
plain satin, silk of heavy quality, satin de Lyon, 
or velvet for the skirt. Black Directoire suits 
are very stylish, with facings of satin, either red, 
cream-color, or heliotrope, showing on the coat. 
Single-breasted coats have the wide notched Di- 
rectoire collar set on, while those with double 
breast have it cut as part of the coat. The seam 
at the waist line, with the pockets set there, is 
used to give a short-waisted appearance. The 
back is made of the two middle forms, and a 
short side body on each side beginning in the 
armhole. Below the waist line the seams are left 
open, and the skirts are lined with colored twilled 
silk, or else satin; this gives four straight hang- 
ing pieces of the coat skirt. Two large buttons 
of enamel or of bronze, or else painted pearl, de- 
fine the waist in the middle seams of the back, 
and under these buttons the waist line seam be- 
gins, as the middle back forms are the only ones 
that are continuous, The skirt has four straight 
breadths, and a single gored breadth, which is in 
front. The width at the bottom is about four 
yards. Sometimes linings, and indeed weights, 
are added to these skirts ; but this is superfluous, 
as most ladies take great comfort in the slight 
weight of these new costumes, and also in the 
fact that fifteen yards are now sufficient, when 
formerly from twenty to twenty-five were re- 
quired. A broad band of the brocade will serve 





for trimming at the bottom, or, when economy is 
the first requisite, the skirt may be left quite 
plain ; but there is a much prettier effect given 
when a wide ruche or a cluster of three or four 
fine knife-pleatings borders the skirt. A black 
brocaded satin surtout, lined with lavender satin, 
and worn over a full skirt of plain satin de Lyon, 
makes a very rich costume for the street. Dark 
green brocade is very handsome faced with cream 
or old gold, or else with red satin, and a pleating 
of the red satin is then placed around the foot 
of the green skirt by way of “ illumination.” 
Beaded cords, with passementerie spikes rather 
than tassels at the end, are draped around the 
hips to hang in front or on the left side. Some- 
times a beaded fabric is used for the Directoire 
collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps of plain black satin 
coats. 

Ladies who object to surtout suits because 
they are not used in the house, as many short 
dresses now are, have brocaded skirted coats of 
medium length, with plain silk or satin de Lyon 
skirts trimmed with brocade like the coat. Length- 
wise trimmings of brocade are considered most ef- 
fective, such as an entire front breadth cut out in 
forked tongues at the lower edge, and made to 
rest there at the foot upon two or three fine knife- 
pleatings, which are also continued across the side 
gores, and sometimes all around the skirt. A bro- 
caded panel revers on each side gore, showing fa- 
cings of satin its whole length, is another design 
for trimming such skirts ; the front breadth is then 
wrinkled slightly, and the back is covered by vwo 
straight breadths shirred in clusters, or at most 
very irregularly draped ; for stout ladies two and 
a half or indeed three full breadths are sometimes 
worn, hanging straight and plain in the back, 
with very deep shirring on the tournure. Apron 
effects, shirred scarfs, and moderate paniers are, 
however, still used by those to whom they are be- 
coming, and they will remain popular during the 
summer because they are so well adapted to gren- 
adines, fine buntings, and other transparent fab- 
rics. The Tallien over-skirt, open up the left side, 
and scarfs that hang in Oriental style down the 
left side, where they end in tassels, are favorite 
designs for such drapings. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


The turbans for spring are either round hats 
or bonnets, according to the presence or absence 
of strings, and are worn in French fashion further 
back on the head than has been customary here. 
A chip or Tuscan braid crown with a puff of he- 
liotrope satin for the brim is one of the simple 
and stylish illustrations of this hat, while a still 
plainer yet very dressy style has the brim turned 
up closely around the crown, plainly covered with 
pale gray velvet, some velvet folds higher up, and 
two or three curved ostrich tips nodding outward 
and backward from the crown. This hat is set 
back on the head, leaving the profile in relief, 
and showing the thick tresses that are now curl- 
ed on the forehead; this is far more effective 
than when the turban is drawn down over the 
forehead almost to the eyebrows. Black chip 
turbans are trimmed with black grenadine that 
has velvet polka dots; a long gold-headed pin 
is thrust through one side, and there is a large 
satin bow behind, also two black ostrich tips. 

The heliotrope colors that promise to be chosen 
by refined tastes are now brought out in India 
muslins to be used for bonnet trimmings ; this 
muslin is edged with very yellow Languedoc lace, 
and used with yellow flowers, such as jonquils, 
narcissus, or roses. Feathers will be very much 
used on large summer bonnets that will be worn 
at the watering-places ; for small bonnets flowers 
will be preferred. While Parisiennes wear tur- 
bans further back than Americans do, they re- 
verse this with all other shapes, especially with 
small cottage bonnets, and thus they dispense 
with all face trimming. Lace drooping over the 
edge of the close brim and falling on the hair is 
popular, because it is becoming to all faces; the 
Spanish lace and the jetted Breton laces are most 
used in this way. Black Spanish lace bonnets 
will doubtless be the favorite of the spring, as 
they have been worn for dressy occasions all win- 
ter. For the demi-season ostrich tips will be 
used to enliven them, while flowers will be worn 
on them all through the summer. For full-dress 
afternoon receptions white lace bonnets with 
pearl and opal ornaments are now most in favor. 
Fine filigree gilt ornaments, and silver lace as 
fine as the new gilt laces, are shown at late open- 
ings of millinery. Strings of doubled tapestry 
silk edged with lace, either gilt or Languedoc, are 
tied in a great bow low behind the left ear. Hand- 
kerchiefs of red or cream-colored twilled silk, 
embroidered, are used as crowns of Tuscan straw 
bonnets, and red or yellow plumes complete the 
trimming. Scarlet, peacock blue, or old gold vel- 
vet is used by some Paris milliners for facing the 
brim of Tuscan bonnets ; a broad gold braid band 
or else lace is laid on the edge. The gilt laces 
in narrow edgings, and also quite wide, imitate 
torchon and Mechlin patterns, and are of very 
fine threads. New black net for bonnets has 
gilt threads outlining diamonds all through it, 
and is called Eugénie net, while square - mesh- 
ed nets entirely of gilt threads are shown for 
trimmings. Laces in Turkey red colors are new, 
and this offers a suggestion to ladies who have 
creamy laces of the kind formerly called cash- 
mere lace, as it can be dyed prettily for trim- 
ming oil calicoes or foulard silks. Gaze pearl 
is another novelty in black net, as it is tulle 
strewn with iridescent bits, or else the yellow 
pearls now so fashionable are used for beading 
it; this is to be used for making the bonnet, 
while lace edging will trim it. Hand-painted 
lace is very expensive, yet it is also pressed into 
service for trimming black net bonnets. Dark 
yellow, red, and salmon are used on black hats, 
while heliotrope, pink, Isabelle yellow, and cream 
are the colors for light bonnets. Blue will be 
less used than it has been of late, though occa- 
sionally very pale peacock blue is associated with 





gilt, especially in the soft Persian silks used to 
trim fine chip or écru braid bonnets. Four or 
five feather tips curling over the brim toward 
the front then represent each shade in the Per- 
sian silk. Coarse Swiss straw scoop bonnets of 
large size are colored gray and brown, and will 
be used in the country for common wear. 


PARASOLS. 


New parasols for spring and summer are of 
medium size, with ribs eighteen inches in length. 
There are only twelve of these ribs, instead of 
sixteen, the number used last year; and instead 
of being gilded, they are painted red, and are 
placed outside the lining, where they are displayed 
conspicuously. The parasols are not in canopy 
shape, yet are not nearly so flat as the Japanese 
shapes used last summer. The lining follows the 
outside silk, and is between it and the red ribs. 
The novelty is to have a wide border on the lin- 
ings; sometimes the border is sewed on, and 
sometimes it is woven in. Changeable silks are 
much used for linings, especially in mixtures of 
yellow and red that are called sunset silks. Red 
silk linings are perhaps more used than any oth- 
er color, and the border may be a striped band, 
or else in cashmere colors and designs. A ring 
is tied to the top of the parasol, and this is pushed 
down upon it when it is closed, to hold it in place. 
A ball tassel is also a new ornament, which is 
tied to the outside by a string. Some have ro- 
settes of narrow ribbon tied near the top, and 
again on the handle, and some very fanciful para- 
sols have a bunch of artificial flowers fastened on 
one gore. 

Levantine (which is soft twilled silk), lustrous 
satin, brocaded silk, satin foulard, écru pongee, 
are the fabrics most used for the outside of par- 
asols. Spanish lace, both black and white, cash- 
mere lace of many colors, and fringes, are the 
trimmings; chenille fringe and the curled tape 
fringes are most effective. Natural sticks of light 
woods are used for handles, such as the English 
oak, which has green shades on its pale écru col- 
ors. Weichsel sticks are also muck used. The 
knobs or crooks at the end are of Longwy faience, 
or of cloisonné enamel, with bands to match, or 
else of Dresden china. Lady-bugs, flies, and bees 
of most natural colors are stuck about on the 
oaken handles, and sometimes a cloisonné band 
is around it, while other sticks of pimento wood 
have green leaves carved in relief as a vine around 
the handle; again, an owl’s head of ivory or of 
Siamese horn forms the knob, or perhaps there 
is a crook of rhinoceros horn or of coral. Dressy 
white parasols of brocaded silk are edged with 
white Spanish lace, have red ribs over a white 
lining, and the stick is of pimento. Black le- 
vantine or else brocaded satin parasols are very 
handsome when edged with cashmere lace, show- 
ing red, yellow, and olive threads, and lined with 
searlet, or else with sunset yellow. Other black 
parasols have black Spanish lace on the edge, 
and white lining. Embroidery in the long India 
stitches and gay colors enriches black and écru 
parasols, For gay dressing the satin foulards in 
India colors are used to cover the parasol; these 
will replace the red parasols worn two summers 
ago. Hand-painted parasols have a large cluster 
of foliage or of flowers covering one gore, with a 
slender vine shooting out from it and partly bor- 
dering the other gores. The handkerchief para- 
sols are shown again, also those of plain Scotch 
gingham, either bright red or peacock blue, with 
a cashmere border on the edge. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. P. Srewart & Co.; Arkin, 
Son, & Co. ; Worrnineron, Surrn, & Co.; and W. 
A. Drown & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Srr ALEXANDER GRIERSON, a junior clerk in 
one of the branches of the London and County 
Bank, has just succeeded to a baronetcy; the 
Oriental Bank has at its branch in Hong-Kong 
Sir WrLLiaM JonnsTon, the ninth in succession 
to a baronetcy created in 1625; and the Bank of 
England has among its clerks Sir GzorGE Av- 
eustus Leeps, Bart., the descendant of an an- 
cient Cambridgeshire family. Sir Henry Pace 
Dick, descended from a trusted servitor of 
Cuar Es [., is a clerk in the Brighton Bank. 

—Lord Durr erin is occupying an hour a day in 
St. Petersburg in acquiring the Russian language. 
He already speaks it with tolerable fluency. 

—Mr. Ruskin, speaking of war, says: ‘‘ You 
fancy you are sorry for the pain of others. Now 
I tell you just this, that if the usual course of 
war, instead of unroofing peasants’ houses and 
ravaging peasants’ fields, merely broke the china 
upon your own drawing-room tables, no war in 
civilized countries would last a week.”’ 

—The Rev. Russert STREETER, the oldest 
Universalist minister in the United States, died 
at Woodstock, Vermont, on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, aged eighty-eight years. He preached in 
Massachusetts and Maine, and was at one time 
editor of the leading paper of that denomination 
published at Boston. 

—Mr. Epwarp Scovet, who married the 
wealthy Miss Rooseve tr, of this city, and who 
for several years was the tenor soloist at St. 
Thomas’s Church, proposes to study two years 
longer with LamMPert!, at Milan, with a view to 
Italian opera. He spends five hours a day in 
singing, two hours in dramatic action, and de- 
votes one to the Italian language. Mrs. Scove., 
it is said, takes a warm interest in his studies. 

—The Marquis of Lorne has written a new 
Canadian national hymn, which has been set to 
music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, and will be sung 
at a concert in Montreal. 

—Mr. T. P. OsBoRNE, a member of the Junior 
Class of Yale College, has at this early period of 
his life proved himself a successful inventor. 
He has made a machine for bolting flour by the 
application of frictional electricity, and has al- 
ape offered $50,000 for his patent. 

—Mrs. Scrpmorg, of Washington, is a person 
in authority. Mrs. ScrpMorge has command of 
the sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing brigade in 
the Treasury Department. Every afternoon at 
four o’clock seventy-five female helps are let 
loose on the halls and rooms of the Treasury 





Building. Prior to this they are massed in one 
of the lower halls, with their brooms, buckets 
brushes, and swabs. They are of all colors and 
nations. Their pay is fifteen dollars a month, 
and occasionally may be found among them wo- 
men who once came to Washington in quest of 
positions more lucrative. 

—The Gazette des Femmes has taken pains to 
gather some statistics as to the number of wo- 
men in France who have entered the artistic and 
literary professions. The lady writers are given 
at 1700, of whom 1000 are known to be the au- 
thors of novels or tales for the young, 200 are 
eo. and 150 compilers of educational works. 

he female artists are more numerous, of whom 
2150 are painters who have exhibited in the Sa- 
lon, 754 are modellers in wax, 600 painters in oil, 
193 miniature painters, 107 sculptors, aud 500 
painters of fans and in chalks. 

—Miss ADELAIDE PHELpPs, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, is attracting considerable notice in the 
musical circles of Paris, where she is studying un- 
der Viarpot Garcia. Her voice is a contralto of 
unusual power and beauty, and to dramatic tal- 
ent she is said to add fine personal attractions. 

—The Princess Lovisg, in a recent conversa- 
tion with Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, distinctly de- 
nied the report that she had returned to Montreal 
with reluctance. She came back with pleasure, 
and authorized Mr. SULLIVAN to say so. 

-—The Baroness de Bussiéres, who died a few 
days since in Paris, was the mother of the Count- 
e3s de Pourtalés, one of the leaders of Paris so- 
ciety. She leaves a large fortune, and one son, 
who married Miss HALLADAy, now no longer liv- 
ing, a daughter of Ben HaLLapay, well known 
ou the Pacific coast and in this city. 

—The late Chief Justice MarsHALL, who pre- 
sided in the United States Supreme Court for 
more than twenty-five years, was a tall, gaunt 
man, with a small head and bright black eyes. 
He used to wear an unbrushed, long-skirted 
black coat, a badly fitting waistcoat and knee- 
breeches, a voluminous white cambric cravat, 
generally soiled, and black worsted stockings, 
with low shoes and silver buckles. He was a 
rapid walker, and he never wore an outer gar- 
ment, even in the most inclement weather. Fis 
favorite amusement was pitching quoits, and 
when his iron circle “run the Meg,” or so fell 
that it encircled the peg at which he had thrown 
it, he exhibited childish joy. 

—Colonel T. W. Hieernson is quite compli- 
mentary to the wives at Newport for their prac- 
tical and wifely ways, and the economical man- 
ner in which they manage their households. He 
says: ‘I have known men at Newport who had 
made or inherited large fortunes, but who abso- 
lutely kept no account of personal expenses 
whatever ; but their wives kept house, superin- 
tended their children and a dozen servants, in- 
spected and paid every bill, and were withal ex- 
pected to have dinner ss prod every day, always 
to be ready for unexpected guests, and always to 
be serene, unruffled, and exquisitely dressed. 
Their husbands had nothing to do with ordering 
any part of the establishment except the wine- 
cellar and the stables, and could lounge away a 
whole day at the club, if they wished, declaim- 
ing against the extravagance of women.” 

—Secretary Scuvrz is well known as one of 
the best amateur pianists in the country. A few 
evenings since, in Washington, Senator Pen- 
DLETON, of Ohio, gave a musical party, at which 
Mr. Scuurz played the piano, and Mrs. PenDLE- 
TON and her daughter the harp. 

—The richest youthful heiress of the day in 
England is Miss MayNakD, granddaughter of 
Viscount MaynarD. She has $100,000 a year 
in land, and large accumulations of money. 

—Governor JEWELL states that when he was 

United States Minister to Russia there were not 
less than nineteen occupants of the Czar’s Win- 
ter Palace, each with a retinue of attendants, 
servants, etc., upon whom it was his official duty 
to make social calls. At the time of the recent 
terrible explosion the building contained a va- 
riety of regular inmates: the Czar and his fam- 
ly, with those living on an intimate footing with 
them; the high household functionaries, with 
the ministers and state dignitaries, having access 
to the Emperor at any hour; the chamberlains, 
secretaries, gentlemen and ladies ia waiting; the 
officers and soldiers on duty as military valets ; 
the ushers, butlers, valets ; the footmen, messen- 
gers, and others in the personal service of the Czar 
and his family ; lastly, the domestics. These last, 
with the hostlers, scavengers, under-gardeners, 
wood-cutters, lamp-cleaners, etc., are of course 
very many; and as it would be impossible to 
lodge them and their families in the palace, they 
are divided into two relays, each passing a fort- 
night at the palace and a fortnight at home with 
their families. When off duty they live in the 
outskirts of the city amid the lowest class of the 
ak pee pe exposed to contact with the popu- 
ace and the conspirators among them. It is in 
these two relays that the investigations are most 
actively prosecuted, for it is supposed to be 
among them that the Nihilists or assassins have 
been able to obtain information and recruit do- 
cile tools. 

—The Duke of Westminster is the wealthiest 
eer in England, or in the world. His son and 
ieir, Earl Grosvenor, sailed from New York 

for home a week ago. The Duchess of West- 
minster is passing the winter at Cannes, France, 
somewhat widely known as having for many 
Ne been the winter residence of the late Lord 

ROUGHAM. OLIVE LoGaN, who has also been 
staying at Cannes, thus describes the duchess : 
“T know the lovely face shining with honest 
goodness from out the carriage here, which pass- 
es us as rapidly as two mettlesome thorough- 
breds can draw it. It is the Duchess of West- 
minster, fair as only an English blonde can be; 
fat to that extent, in comparison to her girl- 
hood, as made HawTHORNE demand whether an 
Englishman could really be considered legally 
married to two hundred pounds, when he only 
swore to love, cherish, and protect one hundred, 
and whether a separate ceremony were not neces- 
sary when the violet had become a damask rose ; 
forty, as undeniably as we all become unless we 
die first. She is the personification of all good- 
ness, is her Grace of Westminster, bountiful, 
generous, shedding benefactions wherever she 
goes, a blessing to the poor, a tone-centre to the 
rich. The sister of the duke is married to a 
physician of prominence here, and while he is 
ever plain Mr., she is never other than my 
lady. The duke himself is one of those slender, 
sweet-voiced, unostentatious English noblemen 
whom we all admire, a valiant coadjutor in ail 
his wife’s good deeds, and with a thousand spe- 
cial providences of his own on hand as well.’ 
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satin cover THESE monograms are worked Mantelet, 
«ng + in satin and tent stitch and in Figs. land 2. 
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arabesques in 
chain stitch with 
olive and bronze 
silk in two shades, 
using the lightest shade 
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Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Brown; ® Light Brown; 

® ist (darkest), © 2d, © 8d (lightest), Blue; @ 1st (darkest), 

® 2d, 8 8d (lightest), Red; G Dark Olive; © Light Olive; 
© Yellow; ! White. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Sew1ne-Werent, Fic. 1 
Pace 221.—Cnamw Sritcu Emprorery. 
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joining this figure are worked in plait stitch with pink 
silk in three shades, and are edged with tent stitching. 
The ornaments at the side are outlined with chain stitch- 
ing of fawn-colored silk, and filled with knotted stitches 
of silk of the same color in the darkest shade. For the 
figure which is partly covered with palm leaves of réséda 
silk in two shades, and which is worked in plait, satin, 
and tent stitch, use pink silk in two shades. The centré 5 
of — is ornamented with a figure the middle por- é = 
tion of which is worked with olive and bronze silk in two == i 
shades in chain stitch. The petals are filled with knotted = : = Border for Ball and Evening Dresses. 
stitches of blue silk in three shades, and edged with tent = — : po : ; 4 See illustration on page 221. 

stitching of gold thread, with which are also worked the For this border darn white silk net with white silk 
cross seams. After finishing the embroidery, set the cov- Fig. 1.—Sora Pittow.—Cuamy, Satin, Tent, Puait, anp Knorrep Stitcu floss in point Russe as shown by the illustration, and 
er on the cushion, and edge it with thick black silk cord, Emprowerry.—[See Fig. 2.] sew on wax beads in various sizes. 


to the material, work the flowers with white and the 
buds with pink silk in satin stitch. The flowers are 
filled with knotted stitches of olive silk. The calyxes 
are worked in satin stitch with light olive green silk, 
crossed with threads of silk of the same color in a dark- 
er shade. For the leaves use olive and bronze silk, and 
work them in satin stitch, the veins and stems in tent 
stitch, and the single sprays in point Russe, 
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“AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD BEHELD WITH AMAZEMENT HOW LORD BRACKENBURY WALKED DOWN THE CHURCH PATH ON SUNDAYS 


(Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL.) 


LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel, 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avruor or “ Barnara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” ETO., ETO, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A CABINET COUNCIL. 


“Tr you please, sir, my lord would be glad to 
speak to you for a few minutes before you go out.” 

Mr. Brackenbury laid down the hat which he 
was just about to put on, and obeyed the paternal 
summons, 

This was in the hall—a large square hall in the 
Italian style, with a fine central staircase leading 
to a gallery from which the upper rooms opened. 
The walls above and below were hung with paint- 
ings, chiefly family portraits. Four good modern 
copies in marble of four famous statues—the 
Apollo Belvedere, the Antinous of the Capitol, the 
Diana of the Louvre, and the Diadumenos of the 
British Museum—occupied the four corners of the 
ground-floor. The library and dining-room doors 
opened to the left, the morning-room and drawing- 
room doors to the right, while the ball-room faced 
the main entrance, and was approached by two 
doors, one at each side of the staircase. 

Mr. Brackenbury turned to the left, opened the 
library door, and went in. 

It was a pleasant, well-proportioned room, lined 
with book-cases, and lit at the farther end by a 
large bay-window, The books were for the most 
part richly bound; and on the tops of the book- 
cases were busts and bronzes and majolica jars 
bright with blue and yellow arabesques and me- 
diwval coats of arms. 

“Cuthbert,” said Lord Brackenbury, standing 
up spare and straight, with his feet on the tiger- 
skin rug, and his back to the fire—‘ Cuthbert, I 
want a little talk with you—a little serious talk, 
if you can spare me a few minutes, Sit down.” 

The young man looked surprised, took a chair, 
and said: 

“Certainly, sir. I am all attention.” 

“Tt is now more than a year since you left Ox- 
ford.” 

“ Fifteen months, on Monday next.” 

“Just so—fifteen months. And you have, I 
hope, spent the time pleasantly ?” 

“Very pleasantly, sir.” 

Lord Brackenbury paused. He never found it 
particularly easy to sustain a conversation with 
his elder son, and to-day it seemed more than 
usually difficult. 

“T know how fond you are of yachting,” he 
said, and paused again. 





“T ought to be fond of it, sir. 
me a charming yacht.” 

“ And of Italy.” 

“Tt is my native country.” 

A flush of quick displeasure rose to Lord Brack- 
enbury’s face. 

“ An Englishman’s native country is England,” 
he said, hastily, “‘no matter on what soil he may 
chance to have been born.” 

There was another silence, during which each 
waited for the other to speak again. Then Lord 
Brackenbury changed his tactics. He abandoned 
his position on the hearth-rug, dropped into an 
easy-chair, and assumed a more confidential tone. 

“To return to the point from which we start- 
ed,” he said. “Life has its duties as well as its 
pleasures, and there are things more important in 
this world, my dear fellow, than yachting.” 

“Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“You are twenty-three years of age.” 

“Not quite. I shall be twenty-three in Janu- 
ary, and we are still in December.” 

Lord Brackenbury laughed. It was a pleasant 
laugh, though perhaps a little forced. 

“You are a precisian,” he said. “I had not 
learned to measure my words and speak by the 
book when I was of your age. We will say, how- 
ever, that you are twenty-two years, eleven months, 
and twelve days old; and at twenty-two years, 
eleven months, and twelve days, it is time, accord- 
ing to my old-fashioned notions, that a man should 
begin to make something like serious use of his 
life.” 

“What is the particular use you wish me to 
make of mine, sir ?” 

“Well, there are two particular uses I should 
be glad to see you make of it, Cuthbert.” 

“ And those are— ?” 

“To marry young, and to go into Parliament.” 

Mr. Brackenbury looked grave, and the lines 
about his mouth grew set and hard. 

“T have faith in early marriages,” pursued 
Lord Brackenbury, watching his son’s face some- 
what anxiously; “especially when one has a po- 
sition to fill, and a large future stake in the coun- 
try. A young man can hardly be said to have 
struck root in his native soil till he marries. Now 
I want you to strike root, my dear fellow; and to 
strike root quickly—not to go on floating about 
the world like a thistle-down.” 

Still Mv. Brackenbury was silent. 

“Well,” said his father, “have you nothing to 
reply ?” 

“Not much, sir; except that matrimony in the 
abstract has no attraction for me. I am nota 
marrying man.” 

“You think that, because it is a subject to 
which you have probably given no consideration. 
But you would see it in a different light if you 
felt that by marrying any one particular person 
you were doing what was just and right, what 
your father would wish, and the world and your 
own conscience would approve.” 


You have given 








“Do I understand, sir, that you are advocating 
a marriage, not of inclination, but of duty ?” 

Lord Brackenbury was momentarily embar- 
rassed by the directness of the question. 

“To a well-trained mind, Cuthbert, duty and in- 
clination are one,” he replied, somewhat evasively. 

Mr. Brackenbury smiled. 

“Pray come to the point, sir,” he said, with the 
slightest possible inflection of irony in the tone. 
“Who is the lady? And why is it my duty to 
marry her?” 

Lord Brackenbury felt that when these ques- 
tions were asked, the worst was practically over. 
To answer them was easy. His cause was gen- 
erous, and he ‘was himself so much in earnest 
that to plead it with effect was not difficult. Be- 
sides, he was too practiced a diplomate not to be 
aware that, where matrimony was in question, a 
young man of unimpassioned temperament would 
be less difficult than one more ardent and roman- 
tic. So he said what he had to say, and said it 
well, warming with his subject as he went on; 
showing how the old squire had unwittingly sold 
his son’s best birthright for a mess of pottage ; 
how hard it was for the Langtreys to lose so 
great a fortune by so mere an accident; how 
doubly hard it was for the two helpless women 
now left in poverty and alone; finally, how good 
and equitable and chivalrous an act of restitution 
it was in his son’s power to perform by marrying 
the penniless heiress of the Grange. 

Mr. Brackenbury heard his father to the end, 
and then said, 

“Do you mean the little girl whom I see in 
church with old Miss Langtrey on Sundays ?” 

“Miss Langtrey is not old, my dear fellow,” 
said Lord Brackenbury. “She is perhaps four 
or five years my senior, and I am not much over 
fifty.” 

“ Well, sir, I may be unjust to the aunt, but one 
can hardly be mistaken as to the niece. My bride 
elect is about twelve years of age.” 

“ Upon my honor, no. She is fifteen, or near- 
ly so. Her mother married at twenty-eight, and 
would be forty-four now if she were alive. This 
child was, I think, born in the second year of her 
marriage. She looks very young, but she is no 
mere twelve than I am.” 

“ Even supposing the young lady to be fifteen, 
don’t you think, sir, that you are forecasting her 
future somewhat prematurely ?” 

“ My dear Cuthbert,” said Lord Brackenbury, 
impatiently, “I am not asking you to go at once 
to the Grange, and propose to Miss Savage. I 
only seek to—to induce you to be willing to mar- 
ry her by-and-by—say three or four years hence 
—if the affair can be arranged meanwhile be- 
tween the two families.” 

“Three or four years hence! Nay, sir, who 
shall guess the possible inclinations of a little 
girl of fifteen some three or four years hence ?” 

“ My idea is to have that little girl, as you call 
her, brought up to look upon you as her future 
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husband. Girls, you must remember, if well 
trained, have really no inclinations of their own 
A judicious parent or teacher forms their inclina 
tions in finishing their education, just as a skill- 
ful cook adds this or that flavor before sending a 
dish to table.” 

“ But suppose the cook—meaning, I presume, 
Miss Langtrey—declines to add the desired fla 
voring? I have always understood that Miss 
Langtrey was her brother’s echo, and that if the 
late squire was a good hater, his sister was a still 
better one.” 

Lord Brackenbury laughed softly. 

“Leave Miss Langtrey to me, Cuthbert,” he 
replied. ‘I will undertake to manage her.” 

“ Having managed King Bomba so long, sir, I 
should think you could manage anybody,” said 
Mr. Brackenbury. 

Lord Brackenbury winced. The King of th« 
Two Sicilies was in his eyes a legitimate sover- 
eign of the first water, and the popular nickname 
grated disagreeably upon his ear. But he was 
too politic to notice it. 

“Then, my dear Cuthbert,” he said, “we ar 
agreed ?” 

Mr. Brackenbury hesitated. 

“Tf I marry at all,” he said, speaking very 
slowly, and looking all the while into thé fire— 
“if I marry at all, I would as soon marry Miss 
Savage as any other young lady—provided she be 
good-tempered, well brought up, and so forth ; 
but, as a fact, I would prefer to remain single.” 

“Tn your position, Cuthbert—” 

“T beg your pardon, sir—pray hear me to the 
end. I would prefer, I say, to remain single ; but 
in deference to your wish, and in consideration of 
the circumstances of the case, I consent—provided 
that Miss Langtrey is friendly, and the young lady, 
when of due age, not averse. So much for your 
matrimonial project. With regard, however, t 
your political project, I regret to say that I can 
not entertain it.” 

Lord Brackenbury’s brow darkened. 

“You mean that you decline to go into Parlia- 
ment ?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“ Absurd! Why, with a close borough here 
ready to your hand, and all my influence at your 
back, you would be a Cabinet Minister by the time 
you were five-and-thirty.” 

“T am very sorry, sir,” said Mr. Brackenbury ; 
“but if there is one career more distasteful to 
me than another, it is that of a politician. Be- 
sides—” 

“ Besides what ?” 

“There is yet another objection—an insupera- 
ble one, I think, in your eyes.” 

“The objections are on your side, Cuthbert. 
There can be no possible objection on mine. That 
you should represent Brackenbury is almost the 
dearest wish of my heart.” 

“ That I should represent it, you mean, accord- 
ing to the family tradition,” said Mr, Bracken- 
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bury; “but I could not represent it according to 
the “family tradition.” 

“In the devil’s name, Cuthbert, what do you 
mean ?” exclaimed Lord Brackenbury, forgetting, 
in the warmth of the moment, all his diplomatic 
suavity. 

“T mean, sir, that if I have any political lean- 
ings or views whatever, I am a Liberal.” 

“A WHAT?” 

“ A Liberal, sir.” 

A Liberal! Gracious heavens! Lord Brack- 
enbury’s hair all but stood on end. If his son had 
proclaimed himself a Carbonarist, a Fourierist, a 
regicide, he could hardly have been more utterly 
aghast. Up to this hour the Brackenburys had 
prided themselves, from generation to generation, 
upon being the very flower of Conservatism. Nev- 
er had their fair political fame suffered the faint- 
est stain of Liberalism. What had Lord Brack- 
enbury done, that this horror should befall in his 
time? He stared at his son in silence. He al- 
most wondered that the library floor did not yawn 
beneath that young man’s feet and swallow him. 

“T am sorry to offend your prejudices, sir,” said 
Cuthbert Brackenbury. 

Lord Brackenbury made as if he was about to 
speak, checked himself, got up, walked the length 
of the room and back again, resumed his seat, 
and net only looked but felt as if the end of all 
things was at hand. 

“ We will not talk of prejudices, if you please,” 
he said at last, with a sort of gasp. “I have con- 
victions—sacred convictions—but no prejudices.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Not for the word, if you please, Cuthbert— 
not for the word; for the fact. It is impossible 
for me to express how deeply I am pained—and 
disappointed.” 

Mr. Brackenbury was silent. 

“Of course, under these—these most unfore- 
seen circumstances, I am thankful that you do 
not care to into Parliament. I—upon my 
soul, I think I should expire with vexation and 
shame if a son of mine— But there! I will not 
trust myself to speak about it. Let it pass—let 
it drop—let us never mention it 

‘The subject shall not be re-opened by me, 
sir,” said Mr. Brackenbury. 

& And—and Lancelot, perhaps... . God grant 
that the boy’s mind be not tainted! You must 
promise me, upon your honor, not to inoculate 
him with these pernicious views.” 

“ Be assured, sir, that I never have spoken, and 
never will speak, to Lancelot on matters of poli- 
tics or party.” 

“Thank you. I must look to him now to rep- 
resent the borough. He will have his mother’s 
fortune. It is not much; but I will do what I 
can to add to it from my income. He must be 
brought up to take the borough.” 

“] shall be only too glad, sir, to join with you 
in making any provision for Lancelot,” said Mr. 
Brackenbury, warmly. 

“Thank, you. Just so. We will talk of it 
some other time.” 

Mr. Brackenbury rose. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “ truly sorry, sir, to have 
disappointed you. But I can not help my convic- 
tions.” 

Lord Brackenbury shook his head. He could 
not trust himself to say another word upon the 
subject. 

“ As regards Lancelot,” said Mr. Brackenbury, 
with his hand on the door, “I am delighted that 
he should be brought up to take the borough. 
And I should be still more delighted if he were 
brought up to take the young lady also.” 

Saying which, he went out and closed the 

oor. 


Lord Brackenbury sank back in his chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“A Liberal!” he murmured, despairingly. 
“ Heavens and earth! a Liberal!” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE WOOING ON’T. 


We all know how Richard of Gloster prevailed 
with the Lady Anne, and how Petruchio wooed 
Katherine the shrew ; but how Lord Brackenbury 
made peace with Miss Langtrey of the Grange, 
wooing her as his son's ambassador for the hand 
of Winifred Savage, is a matter whereof the fam- 
ily papers contain no record. It is, at all events, 
certain that he broke the ice with as much skill 
as he might have used in manipulating a difficult 
and delicate international treaty ; and it is no less 
certain that his task was quite as difficult and 
delicate as the negotiations of many such treaties. 

For, as Mr. Brackenbury had said, Miss Lang- 
trey was a good hater. In fact, she not only 
prided herself upon being a good hater, but she 
especially prided herself upon the excellence of 
her hatred toward the Brackenburys and all that 
was theirs. She shared her soul, so to say, be- 
tween her love for her brother and her enmity 
toward his opponents; and when he died, she 
charged his death to their account, and carried it 
over to swell the balance against them. A nar- 
row-minded, bitter-spoken woman—one of those 
who take their religion sadly, and are no less hard 
to themselves than to those about them. 

Yet Lord Brackenbury prevailed with this 
formidable spinster. How he achieved his vic- 
tory was a secret known only to himself. He 
used afterward to liken his enterprise to certain 
British missions to Dahomey and other strange 
courts, and declared that Miss Langtrey received 
him seated on an ivory throne in the midst of a 
circle of skulls. Still he prevailed. He worked 
mee pa to some extent upon her ambition; for 

iss Langtrey was not blind to the worldly ad- 
vantages of the proffered alliance. Perhaps he 
worked also upon her love for her brother, and 
showed how the — wrongs of the late squire 
would in fact be righted, if not only the coal 
mine, but the whole rackenbury property, came 
by-and-by to be inherited by a son born of this 





marriage. It may even be that he pleaded not 
only for the future, but for the past—that far-off, 
tenderly remembered past, when as yet there was 
neither strife nor thought of strife between their 
two houses, and when, with the eyes of a lover, 
he beheld in Mabel Langtrey the sweetest and 
fairest of the daughters of men. And if Lord 
Brackenbury did venture upon this delicate 
ground, he ventured, one may be sure, with the 
conviction that he should not fail to evoke some 
faint response in even Miss Langtrey’s breast. 
He well knew that in every woman’s heart, how- 
ever shrivelled and soured and solitary, there lurks 
a spark of romance, if one but knows where to 
strike for it. And here again his diplomatic 
craft would stand him in good stead. He would 
know where to sound and how to strike—no man 
better. 

But this is conjecture; whereas, that Lord 
Brackenbury made his peace with Miss Langtrey, 
and that between them they agreed to arrange 
the marriage in question, is incontrovertible fact. 
Henceforth a systematic interchange of civilities 
was established between the high contracting par- 
ties; and the neighborhood beheld with amaze- 
ment how Lord Brackenbury walked down the 
church path on Sundays with Miss Langtrey and 
her niece, and how Cuthbert Brackenbury began 
ere long to ride over once a week—generally on 
Wednesday afternoons—to pay his respects to the 
ladies at the Grange. 

Not that Mr. Brackenbury actually began his 
wooing at this early stage of the proceedings. 
The young lady proved, indeed, to be younger 
than Lord Brackenbury had supposed, and was 
not fourteen when the reconciliation took place. 
Nor was the suitor in haste to begin writing son- 
nets to his mistress’s eyebrow. Enough that he 
came and went on the footing of an habitué at 
the Grange, and that the girl not only became 
accustomed to his weekly visit, but learned to 
look forward to it as to the one event of her mo- 
notonous life. 

By-and-by, as she grew older, there dawned 
upon her a vague conviction that she was des- 
tined, at some long distant time, to become this 
young man’s wife; but the prospect was so re- 
mote, and her notions of matrimony were so unde- 
fined, that it affected her no more than we are 
ourselves affected by the knowledge that our plan- 
et must, ages hence, cool down to the death-point 
of universal ice. He seemed to her dreadfully 
old—as old, almost, as his own father ; but then 
she would herself be dreadfully old in course of 
time, so that it would not really matter. He 
brought her books, and ferns, and photographs 
of places abroad and of works of art in foreign 
galleries ; was always courteous, always kind ; 
treated her, perhaps, too much like a child, and 
behaved himself too much like a philosopher; 
but made her life at all events in many ways 
pleasanter than it had ever been before. So it 
was not wonderful that she ended by thinking 
him the wisest of mankind. Thinking him the 
wisest of mankind, she naturally regarded him 
with awe, and was on her best behavior before 
him, which behavior savored considerably of the 
school-room. 

If, however, the Winifred Savage of Mr. Brack- 
enbury was “sober, silent, and demure” almost 
to a fault, there was another Winifred of whom 
he knew nothing—a Winifred not of the school- 
room, but of the poultry-yard and the stable, the 
woods and the fields; a Winifred from whose 
eyes and lips the laughter and light-heartedness 
of youth were not wholly extinguished, despite 
the straitness of her bringing up; a Winifred 
whom the old cob followed like a dog, and into 
whose pockets the cows thrust their wet noses in 
search of the rock-salt they were sure to find there ; 
a Winifred about whose feet the turkeys gathered 
and gobbled, and upon whose head and shoulders 
the pigeons fearlessly settled; a Winifred whom 
the lame pointer and the purblind retriever loved 
as only dogs, and perhaps some few women, know 
how to love; a Winifred whom the old woman-serv- 
ant adored, and the dairy-maid worshipped, and the 
cow-boy would have died for; who was never so 
happy as when rambling over the fields, feeding the 
chickens, poking about the sheds and out-houses 
in search of hens’ eggs, running in and out of poor 
folk’s cottages, chatting with the old women and 
playing with the children; a Winifred who could 
laugh as merrily as if she had never been taught 
that the mirth of a well-bred young woman must 
never exceed a smile, and who could cry in secret 
over a foolish old romance as bitterly as if Miss 
Langtrey had never preached that novels and 
plays, circulating libraries and theatres, were 
among the choicest inventions of the devil. 

Of this unmannerly Winifred Miss Langtrey 
knew very little, and the Honorable Cuthbert 
Brackenbury nothing whatever. A young lady 
who is given to scampering about a farm-yard 
without hat or gloves, indifferent to appearances 
and reckless of freckles, must inevitably be found 
out now and then ; and Miss Langtrey, who farm- 
ed her own few acres, and looked narrowly after 
all the sources of her narrow income, could not 
fail sometimes to surprise her niece in flagrante 
delicto, But as Mr. Brackenbury’s visits were 
paid with strict punctuality on a certain day at a 
certain hour, Miss Savage was in no danger of 
being caught by him in the act of swinging on the 
stack-yard gate, or feeding the old cob with car- 
rots in the stable. He knew her only as a well- 
trained young lady who played old-fashioned mu- 
sic on an old-fashioned piano, said very little, was 
an excellent listener, and took an intelligent in- 
terest in the study of Dante. 

Meanwhile, although Lord Brackenbury and 
his son knew quite well that there was poverty 
at the Grange, they little guessed with what diffi- 
culty Miss Langtrey, farming something less than 
seventy acres of land, contrived to keep the old 
roof over her niece’s head and her own. Those 
acres consisted for the most part of low-lying 
meadows bordering both sides of a little river 
known thereabout as the Gipping. These mea- 





dows fed Miss Langtrey’s cows; and upon the 
produce of her dairy and her poultry-yard, and 
the rent of her few poor cottages, Miss Langtrey 
lived. She kept a dairy-maid, a cowherd, and one 
aged female servant, who had lived in the family 
since the late squire was a baby. The old cob 
did what light work was needed, and took the 
ladies to church in an antique hooded chaise on 
Sundays when it rained ; and at midsummer Miss 
Langtrey’s hay was carted for her by a neighbor- 
ing farmer. How penuriously they lived; how 
old garments were mended and turned, and old 
wardrobes ransacked ; how, when one bad year 
followed another, and the hay failed, and some of 
the cows died, Miss Langtrey parted with first 
one family treasure, and then another; how the 
massive old silver, and the rare old wines, and 
the choice antique books were successively pack- 
ed up and sent to London, and sold at no matter 
what loss—were facts known only to Winifred 
and herself. 

Mr. Brackenbury never dreamed, when he used 
to ride over on those Wednesday afternoons, that 
the drawing-room shutters were opened for that 
day only; or that the furniture, and the china, 
and the picture-frames, and all the faded splen- 
dors of the room, were dusted in his honor by 
Miss Savage’s own hands. Neither did he guess 
that the biscuits were of her making, and the 
coffee of her grinding, or that these things were 
luxuries denied to themselves all the other six 
days of the week. Still less, that except at 
Christmas, when Miss Langtrey gave a certain 
quantity of beef to her poor cottagers, the butch- 
er never came to her door. But it mattered noth- 
ing to her and her niece how poorly they fared, 
or how often they turned and altered their thread- 
bare dresses, so long as they but lived in the old 
home, and sat in the old high-backed pew on Sun- 
days, and kept the world at arms-length and the 
secret of their poverty to themselves. 

Meanwhile Miss Savage, who had not done grow- 
ing when Lord Brackenbury first made peace with 
her aunt, travelled by imperceptible stages from 
girlhood to early womanhood, and by the time 
she was seventeen, had developed into a tall, 
slender damsel, tolerably well educated, consid- 
ering that Miss Langtrey had been her only teach- 
er, and so fair to look upon that Lord Bracken- 
bury, who was professedly difficult, lost no oppor- 
tunity of trying to awaken his son to a due sense 
of his good fortune. 

“With such a wife as Winifred Savage, my 
dear fellow,” he was wont to say, “a man should 
aim at social distinction. She carries her head 
like a queen. She moves, speaks, gets up, sits 
down, with an intuitive grace and dignity that no 
amount of drilling could positively put into her. 
Then as for her eyes—heavens and earth! Cuth- 
bert, if I were of your age, and in your place, I 
should think myself the happiest man in Eng- 
land! And more than that, it would be my am- 
bition to see my wife admired. I should want to 
see her shine at every court in Europe. By Jove! 
I should aspire to be Viceroy of India!” 

To all of which Mr. Brackenbury generally re- 
plied that he was unfortunately quite destitute of 
ambition, and that he feared Miss Savage must 
hereafter be content to shine with such moderate 
splendor as would befit the wife of a common- 
place country gentleman. Apart, however, from 
any hope that he might yet cherish of inducing 
his son to enter public life, Lord Brackenbury’s 
main object was to promote the marriage of these 
two young people at as early a date as possible. 
He would fain have had them tie the indissoluble 
knot as soon as Miss Savage should attain her 
eighteenth birthday; but on this question he 
found himself in a minority of one. Elderly 
spinsters invariably disapprove of early marri : 
and Miss Langtrey was no exception to that rule. 
She had, moreover, taken it into her head that 
under the peculiar circumstances of the present 
engagement, her niece could not, either becom- 
ingly or with dignity, wed Mr. Brackenbury before 
she came of age. Miss Savage herself declared 
that she would not marry till she was quite, quite 
old—thirty at the very least; and that if either 
Lord Brackenbury or his son said a syllable to 
her on the subject, she would go into a Protestant 
sisterhood, and never marry at all. As for the 
bridegroom elect, he protested that the ladies 
were perfectly right, that his father was perfect- 
ly wrong, and that for his own part he was will- 
ing to wait Miss Savage’s pleasure. In the end, 
however, a compromise was effected, and it came 
to be inderstood—tacitly on the part of the two 
most .aterested, and explicitly on the part of Lord 
Brackenbury and Miss Langtrey—that the wed- 
ding should take place — - young lady had 

leted her } 

And now things went on pretty much as before 
—Mr. Brackenbury, as usual, cruising about the 
world in his yacht, writing once a week to his 
lady-love when away, and calling at the Grange 
on the orthodox Wednesday afternoons when at 
home; Miss Savage busying herself more than 
ever in the homely farm-house duties, loving the 
simple life, and unconscious of its privations ; 
Lord Brackenbury, when Parliament was not sit- 
ting, calling frequently at the Grange, playing 
backgammon with, Miss Langtrey, courting the 
young lady for his son, teaching her to ride, giv- 
ing her a horse and keeping it for her in his own 
stables, paying unremitting attention to both aunt 
and niece, and, as often as he dared do so, send- 
ing presents of flowers, fruit, and game for their 
acceptance. 

Thus time passed, and the last probationary 
year was fast drawing to a close, when, almost 
without warning of illness, Lord Brackenbury 
died suddenly at Tunbridge Wells in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age; and Mr. Brackenbury—the 
Lord Brackenbury of the opening chapters of 
this history—succeeded to the title and estates. 

There were lamentations for the late lord both 
in London and Lancashire. He was a man pop- 
ular at his club, respected by the leaders of his 
party, beloved by his tenantry—a man easy of 





. 


access, gentle, kindly, generous, charming in so- 
ciety, and most gracious in his intercourse with 
women, 

To say that he left an irreparable gap in either 
the political or social world would be absurd. 
Few people are big enough in these days to leave 
a gap of any kind, and the gaps left by the big- 
gest get filled in again with extraordinary rapid- 
ity ; but Lord Brackenbury was missed, for half 
season, in many drawing-rooms, and in the corner 
seat of his favorite window at the Imperator Club. 

Mr. Brackenbury was away ising some- 
where in the Baltic—when his father died, and 
did not even know of his loss till the funeral was 
over. There had been little sympathy, and no 
camaraderie whatever, between himself and Lord 
Brackenbury; but he therefore felt the shock 
none the less severely. Perhaps, now that it was 
too late, he regretted the disappointment he had 
himself inflicted upon that kindly heart, and wish- 
ed that he had made some effort to conform, at 
least in part, to his father’s wishes. His grief, 
though he kept it to himself, was at all events 
sincere, and he expressed it characteristically 
enough by a resolute effort to take up the duties 
of his new position. So he hastened home, and 
although nothing in the world was more distaste- 
ful to him, set to work upon that labor of re-ad- 
justment which goes with the transfer of a large 
property. 

Absorbed in leases, repairs, ground-rents, bound- 
aries, rights of way, and the like, he lived some 
months in an atmosphere of red tape and parch- 
ment; during which time—it being a time of 
mourning as well as of business—there was no 
further mention of the marriage which, shortly 
before the late lord’s death, had begun to be talked 
of as not far distant. 

When, however, these matters were settled, 
and the new order of things had ceased to seem 
new, Lord Brackenbury felt that longer silence 
on his own part would be unbecoming. Not that 
he was even now in haste to marry, but that it 
was incumbent upon him, as an engaged man, to 
remind Miss Savage that her nineteenth birthday 
was a thing of the past, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A STORY OF THE DROWNED 
CITY. 


FTER a short consultation, it was arranged 
that two men should lift him into my boat, 
and that we should take him off immediately to the 
Hotel Hungaria, where I knew we could get a doc- 
tor. This hotel, situated in the highest part of 
the town, was as yet untouched by the flood, I was 
told, and thither we went with all speed. As we 
rowed on through the intricate turnings of the 
streets, my companions told me that every soul 
in the barge owed his or her life to the intrepid 
bravery of poor Sattler. One of them said, with 
tears in his eyes, that he wished to God that the 
t h d to him instead of to that 
good man, who would be more missed than he 
should be. On arriving as near as we could get 
to the inn, we lifted our poor sufferer as gently as 
we could out of the boat, and carried him into a 
.room on the ground-floor. We had hardly laid 
him down on the sofa when he groaned heavily, 
and then breathed his last. 

It was allover. Our dear old friend and helper 
was no more. I gave some hurried directions, 
but I dared not stop another moment. I knew 
not what trouble might be waiting my help at 
home. I dashed back to my boat through an 
excited crowd, The condition of the town and 
its inhabitants was becoming each hour more se- 
rious. The depth and extent of the flood were 
beyond all anticipation. Wading knee-deep to 
reach my boat, I seized the oars, and struck out 
for dear life, taking the nearest cut to our place. 
As I scudded past, not daring to listen to the 
cries for help, the houses were crashing in by 
scores. It was an awful scene; and navigation 
became very difficult, owing to the accumulated 
mass of wreckage. Unfortunately a lot of this 
heavy drift completely hemmed me in as I was 
cutting through a narrow street. I could move 
my boat neither backward nor forward. I strove 
to extricate myself in vain. I jumped on the 
logs, at some risk of drowning, trying to drag my 
little boat through with the hawser, but the wind 
and the current that set in made the blockade 
quite impassable in that direction. I was nearly 
mad, feeling how necessary my help was to my 
family at this awful time. I could only curse my 
folly in having left them even to seek poor Sat- 
tler’s aid. At last, after battling quite half an 
hour with the drifting wreckage, T freed my boat 
from the entanglement, and got off. 

On approaching our neighborhood, I passed 
along a row of warehouse sheds so deeply sub- 
merged that I could have touched the eaves of 
the roof. These buildings screened my view of 
everything on my right-hand side, and at the end 
I turned straight into our premises. No words 
can express the horror of that moment. I looked 
round to catch the first glimpse of the old house, 
expecting to see anxious faces at the windows. 
But it was gone. The house was gone, melted 
away in the dark brown waters. I jumped up 
in the boat, uttering a great cry, and the oars fell 
from my nerveless hands. For a moment I felt 
as if I must have gone mad. I looked all round; 
there was not a living soul to be seen. The car- 
cass of a cow protruded above the surface of the 
murky water close to me; its horns were entan- 
gled in the fragments of a bedstead. I am wrong 
in saying the house was all gone; the gable end, 
with its massive stone chimney-stack and but- 
tress, remained standing, a ghastly ruin of the old 
home. A corner of my mother’s room remained 
intact, the fire was still burning in the stove, some 
pictures were in their place on the wall, and a 
woman’s dress was hanging on a peg. I stared 








at these trifling details, noting them with a pre- 
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cision that hed no sense in it. Then came the 
horrible conjecture that all my dear ones were 
buried beneath the ruins of the house, as I knew 
scores of other poor souls were at this moment. 
“My mother! my Irma!” I would have called 
to them aloud, but my tongue clove to the roof 
of my mouth, and to save my life I believe I 
could not have uttered a sound. 

But what was the silent agony of one poor sol- 
itary being when a whole cityful of men, women, 
and children were crying aloud for help? I saw 
boats filled with people rowing along at the end 
of the road. They seemed to drift past my field 
of vision like unreal objects. I had some ado to 
rouse myself to action. 

Hour after hour, through that dreadful day, I 
sought my relatives, rowing round, and in, and 
about the ruins of the town. It was a day brand- 
ed on my memory with the searing-irons of acute 
misery. I dare not recall the incidents of that 
fearful time, Apart from my own fierce anxiety, 
I witnessed scenes of death and sorrow enough 


would fail me. We had a press of people round 
us; in fact, the place was crowded almiost to suf- 
focation. God be praised, it was enough for me 
to know that they still lived! All other losses, 
of house and goods, seemed nothing; and even 
the particulars of their rescue I hardly at first 
concerned myself to know. 

It was not till the following day, when we suc- 
ceeded in getting away from poor Szegedin, and 
were travelling to Buda-Pesth, by the way of 
Temesvar, that I had an opportunity of hearing 
a detailed account of their rescue. 

To make the story clear, I must tell it in my 
own way. I did not know it till afterward, but 
it appears that a volunteer corps of some twelve 
or fourteen gentlemen had organized themselves 
into a life-saving commission at Buda-Pesth, and 
had come down to Szegedin two days previous to 
the final disaster. The Towage Company had 
generously placed their steam-tug, the C: 4 
at the disposal of the corps, and a very fortu- 
nate circumstance it was, as events proved. The 





to tear one’s heart-strings. I was instr tal 
in saving the lives of several poor creatures, tak- 
ing them off from trees, or picking them up from 
waifs of wreckage, and conveying them to the 
places of safety. People everywhere were very 
kind to me, but no one could give me the slight- 
est clew to the mysterious disappearance of our 
whole household. I went from place to place, 
visiting every refuge in the town. I hoped I 
might find them in the school-house, a large, well- 
built structure, which proved a*very ark of ref- 
uge; nearly two thousand people sought shelter 
within its walls. It was the stone houses alone 
that resisted the undermining action of the water ; 
but stone houses are the exception in this part of 
the world, for the plain produces no good build- 
ing material. In the official returns afterward it 
appeared that out of the 6566 houses which com- 
prised the town of Szegedin, only 331 were left 
standing after the inundation. 

Fortunately the river embankment was never 
submerged, and there thousands of people took 
refuge. When evening came, rich and poor, old 
and young, bivouacked here side by side. It was 
here that I fell in with some of our neighbors; 
but they knew nothing of my family—nothing of 
their fate. To every question I got the same 
hopeless answer. They struck me as being very 
callous over my trouble, and were more eager 
about the arrival of the relief corps, which was 
reported to be coming to distribute 10,000 loaves 
sent down by the authorities from Buda-Pesth. 
Poor creatures! they were nearly famished, and 
their children were crying for food. I believe 
very few of that vast multitude had broken their 
fast through all the livelong day, and now it was 
sundown. There was no comfort to give or to 
receive, and I passed on to pursue my vain search. 
Some time before, I had abandoned my boat, and 
kept wandering about the embankment, peering 
into the faces of every group crouching together 
for mutual warmth and shelter. As the light 
faded out of the cruel sky, the wind brought up 
driving showers of sleet and snow; the cold be- 
came intense, and the misery of the poor house- 
less wretches camping out on the bare wet ground 
was aggravated unspeakably. 

As for myself, I was becoming numbed and 
weak. I had been standing for some moments 
vaguely watching a group of peasants who were 
trying to kindle a fire with broken furniture 
snatched from the flood. After several trials 
there rose at length a bright flame from the 
crackling fuel, against which they warmed their 
outspread hands. I continued to watch the fire 
from outside the circle ; it was a spark of life in 
the blank darkness, and drew me irresistibly with 
a feeble sense of comfort, One of the group see- 
ing me standing there (and I suppose I looked 
faint), bade me come near, making room for me 
close to the fire, which was now burning briskly 
enough. The warmth and rest were very grate- 
ful to me. I hardly knew what I said to the 
friendly fellow who had beckoned me alongside 
him. He threw the flap of his bunda over my 
knees, and my head must have sunk on his shoul- 
der. I was getting very faint and queer. I did 
not sleep or become quite unconscious, for I re- 
member the flare of torches passing backward 
and forward, and I was dimly conscious that the 
relief corps had arrived with boat-loads of bread. 
I saw soldiers handing about the loaves. I heard 
my friend in the bunda say, “ Here, hand me over 
a loaf. I don’t want to stir, for this poor fellow 
has gone to sleep on my shoulder, I don’t want 
to wake him, for he looks bad; but we'll keep 
some bread for him when he does wake.” 

I heard these words distinctly, and then I heard 
no more. I must have slept. 

The pressure of a hand grasping my arm and 
the sound of a well-known voice seemed to me an 
incident in a long rambling story that I was weav- 
ing in my troubled brain. Iwas away amongst the 
Tokay hills, in the merry vintage time, and the 
laughter of girls and the strains of gypsy music 
sounded pleasant to me in my dream, which 
lasted a whole sunny afternoon, or seemed to do, 
in that instant of time between the first and sec- 
ond shake of the hand that tried to rouse me. 

This time I was awake to a sense of reality, 
and heard my uncle’s voice crying out to me to 
get up and come along, for that my mother and 
Irma were nearly wild with anxiety on my ac- 
count.. 

I staggered to my feet, and grasping my uncle’s 
arm, I asked him, almost fiercely, if he was tell- 
ing me the truth that my mother and Irma were 
saved. 

“Of course they are, my dear fellow. I am 
not a man to be mistaken. I knew we should 
be all saved. I said so from the first.” 

My head fell on my uncle’s shoulder, and I be- 
lieve I cried like a child. 


We were now in the cabin of the steamer 
Czongrad, all of us—my mother, Irma, and my 
uncle, 


I can not describe how we met, for words 





volunteers, headed by Lieutenant Yuborics, were 
all Hungarians except two—a young Englishman 
and an American. The gallant little corps did 
right good service in the terrible emergency, 
which the official mind never would foresee or 
provide against. I little thought when I passed 
the steamer the day before, and saw the deck 
crowded with the rescued workmen, that we too 
should owe our rescue to the same cause. 

I must now go back to Irma’s account of what 
happened. It seems I had hardly left the house 
with the object of arranging matters with poor 
Sattler, when they discovered serious indications 
of the giving way of the main walls of the house. 
In the course of a very few minutes one side of 
the house was visibly sinking. The danger had 
come upon them so suddenly that they had no 
means of saving themselves, as flight was impos- 
sible, the flood having reached the astounding 
height of twelve feet. My unlucky absence with 
the boat cut them off from all communication 
with the outer world. 

In this awful dilemma, with death in its most 
horrible form staring them in the face, deliver- 
ance came, and not a moment too soon. A boat 
from the Czongrad, manned by the volunteers, 
was passing along at some little distance; they 
were hailed by signals of distress, waved and 
shouted, and though the boat was already almost 
as full as it could hold of the rescued, they turn- 
ed aside to offer what assistance was possible. 
With great promptitude the boat managed to 
take off my mother and two women-servants. 
Irma had insisted on giving the preference to 
the others, and of remaining with her father. 
Of course the return of the boat was promised 
with all speed; in the mean time the state of the 
house became so dangerous that they dared not 
wait for their rescuers, Fearing the walls would 
collapse and bury them, and feeling any risk 
would be preferable, Irma boldly let herself down 
on one of the great gates, which had broken away 
from the post and was floating about close to the 
falling house. She managed to paddle herself 
away from its dangerous vicinity. Her father 
also got safe off in a large washing-tub. When 
the volunteer boat came back, they found him 
with his long legs hanging over the sides of the 
tub; he had just succeeded in lighting his cigar, 
and was waiting with great calmness for his rescue. 

THE END, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


he the visit of M. De Lesseps to this country 
is well known to be for the purpose of in- 
teresting the American people in his plan for an 
interoceanic canal at Panama, it may not be 
amiss to recall a few facts to the minds of our 
readers. The plan of M. De Lesseps is to build 
a canal forty-five miles long, from coast to coast, 
at sea-level, and large enough to allow the a 
sage of the largest ocean vessels. It would be 
necessary for "par og half a dozen miles on the 
pro) canal route to cut through high rocks; 
and in order to prevent the river Chagres from 
flooding the canal, a great dam must be con- 
strestell. at an estimated cost of $20,000,000. The 
cost of the whole canal is placed at $168,000,000. 

Several other plaus of piercing the Isthmus 
have been suggested and discussed, the two most 
prominent being the San Blas and the Nicaragua 
canals. The San Blas plan would give a canal 
only thirty miles long, but it would include a 
tunnel eight or ten miles in length. The Nica- 
ragua canal would not cost nearly as much, but 
locks would be necessary to carry out the plan, 
which would delay navigation, and make practi- 
cal operations more expensive. The great ques- 
tion to be decided is not whether a canal can be 
constructed across the Isthmus of Panama—for 
there is no reasonable doubt of that—but wheth- 
er it can be so constructed that it will be a finan- 
cial success, and this must depend, of course, 
upon its original cost and the amount of ton- 
nage or duty collected from vessels which pass 
through the canal, And estimates upon this 
point vary much. 





Is it generally known that there is a city or- 
dinance providing for the punishment of any 
person over twelve years of age who throws 
orange Or banana peels, or any similar substance, 
upon the sidewalk? If this ordinance were rig- 
idly enforced for a while, just at this time, when 
fruit of that kind is so abundant, it might be a 
benefit to the community. And there is no rea- 
son why children under twelve, even as soon as 
they walk in the streets without the protection 
of their elders, should not be thoroughly taught 
never to throw the peelings of fruit on the side- 
walk, where it becomes a danger to pedestrians. 


Somebody who is supposed to have kept the 
record himself, or by proxy, asserts that the win- 
ter of 1879-80 has been the mildest known with- 
in a period of ninety-one years. 


The late United States Consul at Jerusalem, 
Mr. F. 8. De Haas, says that there is not a rail- 
road in all Palestine, nor an American mis- 
sionary, nor a Sunday-school. There is one 
Protestant church in Jerusalem, one outside 





the walls, and another at Nazareth. He says, 
moreover, that the Jews have no intention of re- 
occupying the land, that they go there to die, 
not to live, and that no Jew around Jerusalem 
Owns or cultivates an acre of land. 





It is pleasant to know that there is to be at 
least a little general “ fixing up” in the Central 
Park this myer 4 Rows of trees have already 
been set out at the south end on both sides of 
the walk from Fifth Avenue to Eighth Avenue. 
The gravel-walk of the Mall is to be covered 
with composition pavement, and various paths 
are to be relaid and put in good order. Other 
parks in the city are to be repaired and improved. 





When the announcement of the dissolution 
of the present Parliament was made in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, there was great excite- 
ment, and a grand rush was made to the tele- 
graph office in the central lobby of the House. 

he first comers were first served, and Ministers 
and ex-Ministers and other distinguished mem- 
bers had to struggle for a telegraph blank, and 
then for attention from the telegraph clerk, just 
as the most obscure representative. 





Strawberries have been quite abundant in our 
city markets for some weeks. But the demand 
for them is not great. They have even been sold 
in the streets; and a little curious it seemed to 
hear the fruit-vender —— Strawberries” in 
the street in early March. But the fact is that 
these very early berries are not at all so delicious 
as those which are ripened beneath a warmer 
sun, and people really do not care much for them 
until the proper season. 





According to the latest English fashion, bride- 
maids wear costumes of various colors. At the 
marriage of the Earl of Loudoun to the Hon. 
Alice Howard the bride was elegantly dressed in 
white satin and lace; but the bridemaids, on the 
contrary, wore short dresses of crimson velvet, 
tight-fitting bodices, with ruffles of cream-col- 
ored point d’Alencgon at the neck and sleeves. 
The costume was completed by ues for the 
head of the same velvet, trimmed with bows of 
lace similar to that ——e the dress. At an- 
other English wedding in high life the bride- 
maids were dressed in sapphire blue velvet and 
satin, and wore velvet hats, and muffs trimmed 
with cream lace and natural flowers. 





About a year ago an elegant chair, made from 
the famous chestnut-tree of ‘“‘ The Village Black- 
smith,’ was presented to the poet Longfellow 
by the children of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Recently these children—eight hundred in num- 
ber—gave their autographs to the poet in an 
elegantly bound volume. Inlaid on the inside 
of the cover is a panel made of the wood of the 
chestnut-tree, and carved in illustrations of the 
poem. There are represented the blacksmith, 
the shop, the forge, tree, etc. The lids of the 
book are lined with crimson silk, and stamped 
in gilt are the initials “‘H. W. L.” and the date 
of the presentation. 


The Canadian Academy of Arts, at Ottawa, 
was most successfully opened on March 6. The 
plan of establishing a national gallery at the seat 
of government, forming schools ofart and design, 
and of holding exhibitions in the principal cities 
of the Dominion, originated with the Princess 
Louise and Lord Lorne. The Princess not hav- 
ing fully recovered from the effects of her late 
accident, was not present at the opening; but 
Lord Lorne and many distinguished — 
were in the crowded and brilliantly lighted 
rooms fitted up for the occasion. 





General Kiyotaka Kuroda, Minister of the In- 
terior Department of his Imperial J: =o Maj- 
esty, some time ago requested Mr. B. G. North- 
rup, of Connecticut, to accept a small token of 
their appreciation of his services in behalf of 
Japanese students. That ‘small token of sin- 
cere thanks” arrived a week or two ago in the 
form of a beautiful breakfast, dinner, and tea set 
of china, of about two hundred pieces, with Mr. 
Northrup’s initials on each. The exquisite dec- 
orations of each piece show why a long time 
was needed to complete the set. 





An exchange contains the following recipe for 
“obtaining sleep,’”’ which is so simple that the 
wakeful may well give it a trial: ‘Wet half a 
towel, apply it to the back of the neck, pressing 
itu aad Goward the base of the brain, and fust- 
en the dry half of the towel over so as to prevent 
the too rapid exhalation. The effect is prompt 
and charming, cooling the brain, and inducing 
calmer, sweeter sleep than any narcotic. Warm 
water may be used, though most persons prefer 
cold. To those who suffer from o 
of the brain, whether the result of brain-work or 
pressing anxiety, this simple remedy has proved 
an especial boon.” 





A normal school for colored bpm se is project- 
ed for Austin, Texas, and a fund is being collect- 
ed to erect the building. 





Fisk University, Nashville, has the names of 
331 students on its register this year, of whom 
92 are from other States than Tennessee. 





Work has been already begun upon the rail- 
way up Mount Vesuvius. The road starts from 
a point west of the observatory, on the side 
least subject to streams of lava. 





The fresco decoration of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington is left unfinished by the death of Con- 
stantine Brumidi, who commenced work on the 
encircling frieze of the dome in 1878. It can, 
however, be completed after his plans, which he 
was engaged in perfecting up to the time of his 
death. The coloring of the frescoes on the dome 
has been much criticised, but probably it is not 
generally known that only nine colors—perhaps 
colors is not precisely the proper term to use, but 
it conveys the idea—could be used on the upper 
dome, the lime in the plastering being fatal to 
all others. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that Brumidi painted them lying on his back 
upon the scaffold, which was drawn to that im- 
mense height from the floor. For almost two 
years the dimly discerned human figure at work 
on the little scaffold in high air has been a cen- 
tre of interest to visitors in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol, and his daily descent in the wooden 





basket an event which was watched for every 
afternoon. The designs for this historic belt 
were drawn many years ago, and include the 
important events in American history from the 
discovery of Columbus down to 1849. Seven 
cartoons of Brumidi remain, which must be put 
upon the frieze by another hand. Brumidi’s first 
work in the Capitol—the decoration of the Agri- 
cultural Room—was perhaps even more perfect 
in color and touch than any of his succeeding 
frescoes. 





TEST FOR EXPLOSIVENESS IN 
PETROLEUM. 


ETROLEUM may be tested as to its explo- 
siveness by placing a layer of it about as 
thick as the thumb in a porcelain crucible about 
two and a half inches wide, and warming it with 
a small spirit-lamp to 95°, and then removing the 
lamp, and when the temperature has fallen to 
894°, throwing into it a burning match about an 
inch long. The latter should sink in the petro- 
leum and become extinguished without igniting 
it. If petroleum contains but twenty-nine per 
cent. of oils that distill at from 230° to 248° it 
is unsafe. The amount of these may be deter- 
mined by placing about two and three-quarter fluid 
drams of the petroleum in a test-tube about an 
inch in diameter closed with a bent tube leading 
into a graduated tube, and heating it in a bath of 
one part of dry crystallized calcium chloride in six 
parts of glycerine, until white glycerine vapors 
begin to appear, indicative of a temperature of 
257°. With good petroleum, scarcely a drop will 
pass over. Adulteration with coal-oil can be de- 
tected by mixing it with an equal volume of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, when, with good petro- 
leum, the increase of temperature will be about 
90°, and with the adulterated article, from 36° to 
90°; the former will also be tinged but slightly 
—s whilst the latter will assume a dark brown 
color. 











HOME-MADE FEATHER DUSTERS. 


= dusters are among the more ex- 
pensive of household implements, and many 
neat housekeepers are withheld from purchasing 
them on this account. The feathers of the com- 
mon barn-yard fowls can be utilized for this pur- 
pose, and made into handsome brushes with little 
trouble and expense. 

Separate the various kinds, reserving the pret- 
tiest for the outside ; then put them into tin pans, 
and place them in a moderately heated oven to 
become thoroughly “seasoned,” but not baked. 
After this is accomplished, take a lighthammerand 
flatten each quill. If any old feather-duster han- 
dles are to be found, you have a treasure; if not 
so fortunate, you may easily improvise a handle 
from the rounds of old chairs or any such arti- 
cle; or an old broom handle, stained or ebonized, 
will answer very well. Have your glue-pot pre- 
pared, with a quantity of thick glue, and keep the 
water surrounding it constantly boiling hot. With 
asharp knife or saw notch out a series of grooves 
in the lower part of the handle, about half an inch 
apart, and with a ball of smooth strong hemp 
twine about as thick as “ wrapping thread” pro- 
ceed to tie on the feathers. Taking the handle 
in the left hand, dip the end into the glue, and 
quickly arrange a number of the smaller and soft- 
er feathers around the flat part above the first 
groove; saturating the twine with glue, draw it 
twice round in the groove and over the feathers, 
having previously made a knot on the end, and 
with a strong tack fastened it in the very end of 
the handle.- Keep adding rows of feathers, and 
fastening with twine, applying hot glue to each 
part, until the entire end is well covered. Then 
taking the long feathers, carefully bend them un- 
til they form a border gracefully curved outward 
as in the regular dusters. Finally, with the brush 
apply a quantity of thick glue sufficient to fill up 
all the interstices between the feathers, and wind 
with twine until quite uniform. While wet, cov- 
er thickly with plaster of Paris, using a spoon 
to fill in among the quills. Let it become per- 
fectly dry, when the feathers will be found entirely 
secure, forming a solid mass round the handle. 

Now measure the size of the brush, cut out a 
piece of colored leather or oil-cloth large enough 
to cover it, and glue the edges neatly together, 
first pinking out the lower part, and embellishing 
with a line of gilt bordering, using decalecomanie 
transfers if convenient. When dry, slip this band 
over the glued part of the feathers, and with small 
gilt-headed tacks nail a band of galloon, ribbon, | 
or cloth, pinked out on each edge, over the upper 
part. 

Thus finished, the home-made brush is almost 
as neat and pretty, and certainly as durable, as 
the high-priced ones sold in the stores. 








ENGLISH BEAUTIES. 
See illustration on page 217. 


I‘ this pretty picture the artist has grouped 
around the lovely Princess of Wales the reign- 
ing beauties of London, who join with her in rul- 
ing English society by their charms, and whose 
fame has extended across the Atlantic. 

Foremost among these is the celebrated Mrs. 
Langtry, whom Millais has rendered famous by 
his picture “The Jersey Lily.” Mrs. Langtry, 
whose Christian name is Lily, is a magnificent 
blonde, tall and graceful, with auburn hair, a com- 
plexion of resplendent fairness, purely Grecian 
features, a superb head finely poised, and a charm- 
ing figure. None of her numerous photographs, 
it is said, do her justice. She is the only daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Corbet Le Breton, the Dean of 
Jersey, and was brought up on that island. In 
her early youth she was engaged to a son of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, Captain Longley, 
who was much her senior. Through her father’s 
influence the match was broken off. She after- 
ward married Edward Langtry, of Belfast, and 
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“A SIGNAL ON THE HORIZON—‘ HER UNION-JACK IS AT THE FORE.’ ”—From a Paintine sy J.C. 


settled first at Noirmont, in Jersey, where her 
beauty passed unnoticed in a country renowned 
for pretty women. Nearly four years ago she and 
her husband went up to London, where she met 
her distinguished countryman Millais, who prides 
himself on his Jersey descent, and who seized the 
opportunity to present to the art world so brill- 
iant a specimen of island beauty. Introduced 
into society under his auspices, she immediately 
became the fashion ; at flower shows and garden 
shows, operas and balls, she was the queen of the 
hour: no party was complete without her. Pho- 
tographs of her were multiplied in all directions ; 
her portraits, by Millais and Pointer, graced the 
Royal Academy exhibitions, and were declared to 
fall short of the original ; and the Prince of Wales 
distinguished her by his notice. In fine, she in- 
augurated the era of “ professional beauties,” 
which has formed the latest phase of social life in 
London. It is pleasant to record that her most 
devoted attendant is her husband, who goes ev- 
erywhere with her, and hardly leaves the house 
while she is within, thus effectually silencing the 


malicious slander which once attempted to assail 
her name. 

A charming contrast to the somewhat demure 
Mrs. Langtry is the bewitching little Irish beauty 
Mrs. Cornwallis West, the daughter of a clergy- 
man named Fitzpatrick, and wife of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Denbighshire. Mrs. West is a 
bright, merry little woman, bubbling over with 
fun, ready at repartee, and much addicted to prac- 
tical joking ; with a dazzling complexion, the tra- 
ditional Irish eyes, and an exquisite figure. She is 
a great favorite in London drawing-rooms, where 
the fascination of her charms is enhanced by her 
irrepressible wit. She and Mrs. Langtry enjoy 
the distinction, if it may be called such, of being 
the best photographed women in all Great Britain. 

The other disputants for the palm of beauty, de- 
picted by our artist, are the stately Mrs. Wheeler, 
who is much admired by the Prince of Wales; 
the piquant Mrs. Price, née Nellie Cleave ; and the 
sisters Mrs. Thompson and Miss 8. Graham, the 
latter two of whom are relatives of the Duchess 
of Montrose. 


“A SIGNAL ON THE HORIZON.” 


HIS graphic picture, which derives additional 
interest from the artist’s recent death, is a 
fine reproduction of one of the best-known works 
of the distinguished English marine painter, James 
Clarke Hook, and may be regarded as an excel- 
lent specimen of his style. The picture represents 
a group of Clovelly fisher-folk, on the coast of 
Devon, eagerly looking across the waters of the 
Bristol Channel for the first glimpse of the re- 
turning vessel that will bring the absent sailors 
to their home. 

Few artists have been more successful than Mr. 
Hook in subjects of this kind. A critic says of him 
that, whilst standing in front of his pictures, “one 
scents the salt spray, or the wild thyme and clover 
laden air, which seems to sweep through the bright 
intense daylight pervading most of the scenes 
which he represents, whilst his fishermen and la- 
borers, and their wives and children, look as if 
they had simply stepped from the beach of the 
country-side bodily into our presence. They are 
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Hook, R. A. 


no mere studio models, they are the people them- 
selves—life-like portraits....He has not lived 
among the honest coast and country folk as he 
has done without becoming a sympathizer in the 
sorrowful and tragic side of their lives. What 
Charles Kingsley knew, felt, and wrote about the 
fishers and their fates, James Clarke Hook knows, 
feels, and paints, whilst the quiet humor which 
he mingles from time to time with the pathos is 
probably an instinct inherited from his ancestral 
relative, Theodore of that ilk.” 

Mr. Hook was one of the most prolific of Eng- 
lish artists. Among his best-known pictures were 
that pathetic work, “A Widow’s Son Going to 
Sea,” “The Coast Boy Gathering Eggs,” “ Luff, 
Boy!” which won from Ruskin the exclamation, 
“Thank you heartily, Mr. Hook,” “Oh, well for 
the Sailor Lad,” and “Stand Clear.” He was 
born in London, November 21, 1819, and at the 
age of seventeen became a pupil in the Royal 
Academy, of which he was made an associate in 
1850, and was admitted to full membership in 
1860, 
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THE DOWAGER DUCHESS AT 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


“ Her } the Queen held a Drawing-room at 
: tL. stenly after three o'clock yester- 
day afternoon.” — Vide Court Circular. 

*At the Drawing-room y day the Hi bl 
Alice X. was presented to her ye Lad Ag grand- 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Z.”—Vide Local Pa- 





er. ° 
ar A bleak, nipping 4-y- ~¥ 4 wind was blowing 
throughout yesterday, the glass having again fallen. 
The sky was overcast, and there were cold showers, 
with an absence of sun, rendering the temperature ex- 
ceedingly trying, es ally to the weak and aged.”— 
Vide Meicor ological 


“The usual rules as to the Court dress to be worn 
by all ladies, whatever their age, who attended the 
Drawing-room yesterday, were strictly enforced. 
Low-cut bedies, both at front and back, were de ri- 
gueur.”—Vide Weekly Paper.} 


Tux Dowager Duchess has been to the Palace, 
And duly presented the Honorable Alice ; 

And now we will show in what sort of condition 
Her Grace, who is eighty, returned from this mission. 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
As up a Mayfair street there pass’d 
A carriage, with this strange device 
As cresi—a rampant cockatrice 

And enfant or. 


Within was seen an agéd dame, 
Whose breath in gasps most frequent came; 
Her face was white as Death’s own hue; 
Her Roman nose was red; with blue 

Her lips spread o’er. 


The fair young maiden by her side, 

By briskly rubbing, bravely tried 

Her grandma's blood to make reflow; 

It seemed a hopeless object, though, 
She labored for. 


“Oh, joy!” this maiden cried, when she 

Observed they'd stopp’d at forty-three ; 

“We are at home, dear grandma, come! 

Do speak to me!”—the dame was dumb, 
F’en as before. 


And when she would have left her seat, 

She all but tumbled in the street; 

Her state, in fact, the house alarms, 

When, leaning on the fiunkies’ arms, 
She gains her door. 


“Be quick and heat my grandma's bed!” 
The Honorable Miss Alice said ; 
“ Let well-warm’d bricks in flannel wrapp’d 
Without delay be in it clapp’d, 

And bottles hot! 


“Beware no window open be, 

And blankets bring at once to me!” 

Thus was the maiden’s forethought shown— 

Her grandma scarce had strength to groan, 
“Hot ginger, dear!” 


And ere of minutes ten had fled, 
The chill’d old Duchess was in bed, 
Where, thanks to measures prompt and sound, 
She promised shortly to come round 
To health once more. 


Then in the fire-light, thin and gray, 

And cold, but not so cold, she lay, 

Whilst from her lips, no longer blue, 

A voice came, somewhat hoarse, twas true, 
And somewhat sore. 


WHAT THE DOWAGER DUCHESS SAID. 
“T've been ill, my dear Alice—alas! very ill; 
Why, I never before had so thorough a chill! 
I dreaded the worst when we started at one, 
But I would not turn back with my duty undone. 


“ But, oh! what a draught we our cloaks had to doff 
in! 


"Twas enough to send me from the Court to my coffin ; 
Even you, my dear child, caught a cold, that is plain, 
And had better awhile in your bedroom remain. 


“Why, your dear little nose is still red, I declare, 
And I noticed you shook with the cold on the stair. 
Oh, why does our Sov’reign hold Drawing-rooms now ? 
Or at least, if she does, not warm clothing allow? 


“There was Kate, your poor cousin, six months from 
the day 

That I took her to Court she had wasted away; 

And we lost her—so sunny, so pretty, so arch— 

Thanks to wearing a low-bodied costume in March. 


“She was weak, I admit; so, my Alice, are you; 
So, darling, be careful, whatever you do. 

As for me, well, you could not expect much beside, 
And, all things consider’d, I ought to have died. 


“T wonder why ‘tis, though, onr Queen draws the line 
So harshly; and what is in truth her design 

In dooming your grandma, and those of her age, 

A war so unequal with Nature to wage? 


“Look at me, my dear Alice; you know I’ve been 
loyal. 

And taught you to reverence all that is Royal : 

All my life I’ve been true to the Court and the Throne, 

And the utmost respect to my Monarch have shown. 


“ And yet, when I’m agéd, and haggard, and gray, 
I can’t my respects to my Sovereign pay, 

Unless I consent at her Court to appear 

In a dress which, for me, is immodest, my dear. 


“immodest ? Ay, worse, and absurd, too, to boot. 
You heard those low costers to-day hiss and hoot; 
And it would not be fair that for this they were 


blamed, 
For I felt of myself, dear, most truly ashamed. 


“It's not only the dress ; there’s that new regulation 

Which fill’d me, you know, with such strong indig- 
nation : 

I mean that by which I was driven to wear 

Those three ostrich feathers stuck up in my hair! 


“ My hair do I say? It’s no secret to you 

That the locks left to me are but terribly few ; 
Yet I was content with what Heav’n had ordain’d, 
Nor had I e’er fretted or ever complain’d. 


“But ere you, my Alice, to Court I could take, 

I had of false hair to large purchases make ; 

That the feathers might nod in due course on my head, 
As they do on a hearse o’er the affluent dead. 


“In fact, my dear child, as I saw my gaunt face, 
With the feathers nid-nodding, my velvet and lace, 
Back and neck, bony both, left exposed by my dress, 
A cry of disgust I could scarcely repress. 





“*Look !’ I cried, as my maid clasp’d my necklace of 


pearl 
* Here's a woman of eighty trick’d out like a girl! 
And not because thus she is willing to be, 
But because tis thus only her Queen she can see.’ 


“ Well, my dear, for your sake I have borne every- 
thing 

(I should like fresh hot bricks, if you kindly will ring) ; 

And the task, notwithstanding my love, was not 


easy 
(The gargle, my pet! I again seem quite wheezy). 


“ve presented you, though, so if I should die now— 
And I feel that sharp pain coming back in my brow— 
I happy should be that my duty I'd done, 
Although it had turn’d out so deadly a*one. 


“ Please rub me again, dear; but, whilst I can see, 
First take that false hair, and just burn it for me. 
Ah, thank you ! that lifts quite a load from my breast. 
Now leave me awhile, I would fain try to rest.” 





(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Prrvorss or Tavis,” “ A Daventer 


or Hern,” “Tur Strange ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “ Macixop or Dare,” Ero. 





CHAPTER II. 
PLEADINGS. 


“ Brorner Senron Warpen, your place in the 
lodge ?” said Mr. Brand, looking at the small din- 
ner table. 

“You forget,” his companion said. “I am 
only in the nursery as yet—an Illuminatus Mi- 
nor, as it were. However, I don’t think I can do 
better than sit where Waters has put me; I can 
have a glimpse of the lights on the river. But 
what an extraordinary place for you to come to 
for rooms !” 

They had driven down through the glare of the 
great city to this silent and dark little thorough- 
fare, dismissed the carriage at the foot, climbed 
up an old-fashioned oak staircase, and found 
themselves at last received by an elderly per- 
son, who looked a good deal more like a bronzed 
old veteran than an ordinary English butler. 

“ Halloa, Waters,” said Lord Evelyn. “How 
are you? I don’t think I have seen you since you 
threatened to murder the landlord at Cairo.” 

“No, my lord,” said Mr. Waters, who seemed 
vastly pleased by this reminiscence, and who in- 
stantly disappeared to summon dinner for the two 
young men. 

“ Extraordinary ?” said Brand, when they had 
got seated at table. “Ohno. My constant crav- 
ing is for air, space, light, and quiet. Here I have 
allthese. Beneath are the Embankment gardens; 
beyond that, you see, the river—those lights are 
the steamers at anchor. As for quiet, the lower 
floors are occupied by a charitable society; so I 
fancied there would not be much traffic on the 
stairs.” 

The jibe passed unheeded; Lord Evelyn had 
long ago become familiar with his friend’s way of 
speaking about men and things. 

“ And so, Evelyn, you have become a pupil of 
the revolutionaries,” George Brand continued, 
when Waters had put some things before them 
and retired—“ a student of the fine art of stab- 
bing people unawares? What an astute fellow 
that Lind must be! I will swear it never occurred 
to one of the lot before, To get an English mi- 
lord into their ranks! A stroke of genius! It 
could only have been projected by a great mind. 
And then look at the effect throughout Europe if 
an English milord were to be found with a parcel 
of Orsini bombs in his possession; every raga- 
muffin from Naples to St. Petersburg would re- 
joice ; the army of cut-throats would march with 
a new swagger.” 

His companion said nothing; but there was a 
vexed and impatient look on his face. 

“ And our little daughter—is she pretty? Does 
she coax the young men to play with daggers ?—the 
innocent little thing! And when you start with 
your dynamite to break open a jail, she blows you 
a kiss ?—the charming little fairy! What is it 
she has embroidered on the ribbon round her 
neck ?—‘ Mort auz rois?’ ‘ Sic semper tyrannis ?’ 
No, I saw a much prettier one somewhere the 
other day: ‘ Ve si di fresche rugiade,ma di 
sangue di membri di re” Isn't it charming? It 
sounds quite idyllic even in English: ‘ Not for 
you the nouri of freshening dews, but the 
blood of the limbs of kings! The pretty little stab- 
ber—is she fierce ?” 

“Brand, you are too bad!” said the other, 
throwing down his knife and fork, and getting up 
from the table. “ You believe in neither man, 
woman, God, nor devil.” 

“Would you mind handing over that claret 
ju ” 

“Why,” he said, turning passionately toward 
him, “it is men like you, who have neither faith, 
nor hope, nor regret, who are wandering aimlessly 
in a nightmare of apathy and indolence and indif- 
ference, who ought to be the first to welcome the 
new light breaking in thesky. What is life worth 
to you? You have nothing to hope for, nothing 
to look forward to, nothing you can kill the aim- 
less days with. Why should you desire to-mor- 
row? To-morrow will bring you nothing different 
from yesterday, you will do as you did yesterday, 
and the day before yesterday. It is the life of a 
horse or an ox—not the life of a human being, 
with the sympathies and needs and aspirations 
of a man. What is the object of your living at 
all »” 

“T really don’t know,” said the other, simply. 

But this pale, humpbacked lad, with the fine 
nostrils, the sensitive mouth, the large forehead, 
and the beautiful eyes, was terribly in earnest. 
He forgot about his place at table. He kept 
walking up and down, occasionally addressing his 
friend directly, at other times glancing out at the 





dark river and the golden lines of lamps, And 
he was an eloquent speaker too. barred from 
most forms of physical exercise, he had been 
brought up in a world of ideas. When he went 
to Oxford, it was with some vague notion of sub- 
sequently entering the Church ; but at Oxford he 
became speedily convinced that there was no 
Church left for him to enter. Then he fell back 
on estheticism—worshipped Carpaccio, adored 
Chopin, and turned his rooms at Merton into a 
museum of old tapestry, Roman brass-work, and 
Venetian glass. Then he dabbled a little in Comt- 
ism; but very soon he threw aside that gigantic 
make-believe at believing. Nevertheless, what- 
ever was his whim of the moment, it was for him 
no whim at all, but a burning reality. And in 
this enthusiasm of his there was no room left for 
shyness. In fact, these two companions had been 
accustomed to talk frankly; they had long ago 
abandoned that self-consciousness which ordina- 
rily restricts the conversation of young English- 
men to monosyllables. Brand was a good listen- 
er, and his friend an eager, impetuous, enthusi- 
astic speaker. The one could even recite verses 
to the other: what greater proof of confidence ? 

And on this occasion all this prayer of his was 
earnest and pathetic enough. He begged this old 
chum of his to throw aside his insular prejudices 
and judge for himself. What object had he in 
living at all, if life were merely a routine of food 
and sleep? In this selfish isolation, his living 
was only a process of going to the grave—only 
that each day would become more tedious and 
burdensome as he grew older. Why should he 
not examine and inquire and believe—if that 
were possible? The world was perishing for want 
of a new faith: the new faith was here. 

At this phrase George Brand quickly raised his 
head. He was accustomed to these enthusiasms 
of his friend; but he had not yet seen him in the 
character of an apostle. 

“You know it as well as I, Brand; the last 
great wave of religion has spent itself ; and I sup- 
pose Matthew Arnold would have us wait for the 
mysterious East, the mother of religions, to send 
us another. Do you remember ‘Obermann’ ?— 


“*Tn his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian Way; 


“**He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his head with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours. 


“¢The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world. 
The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled. 


“*The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And pl in thought again.’” 


The lad had a sympathetic voice ; and there was 
a curious pathetic thrill in the tones of it as he 
went on to describe the result of that awful mus- 
ing—the new-born joy awakening in the East— 
the victorious West veiling her eagles and snap- 
ping her sword before this strange new worship 
of the Child : 


“ And centuries ran their course, 
And, unspen that time, 
Still, still went forth that Child’s dear force, 
And still was at its prime.” 


came, and 
t all 


But now—in these later days around us ?— 
“ Now He is dead! Far hence He lies 
In the lorn Syrian town; 


And on His ve, with shinin: 
The apc stems look down.” saat 


The great divine wave had spent itself. But 
were we to sit supinely by—this was what he 
asked, though not precisely in these consecutive 
words, for sometimes he walked to and fro in his 
eagerness, and sometimes he ate a bit of bread, or 
sat down opposite his friend for the purpose of 
better confronting him—to wait for that distant 
and mysterious East to send us another revela- 
tion? Not so. Let the proud-spirited and cou- 
rageous West, that had learned the teachings of 
Christianity, but never yet applied them—let the 
powerful West establish a faith of her own: a 
faith in the future of humanity itself—a faith in 
a future of recompense and atonement to the vast 
multitudes of mankind who had toiled so long and 
so grievously—a faith demanding instant action 
and endeavor and self-sacrifice from those who 
would be its first apostles. 


“The complaining millions of men 
Darken in labor and pain.” 


And why should not this Christianity, that had 
so long been used to gild the thrones of kings, and 
glorify the ceremonies of priests—that had so 
long been monopolized by the rich and the great 
and the strong, whom its Founder despised and 
denounced—why should it not at length come to 
the help of those myriads of the poor and the 
weak and the suffering, whose cry for help had 
been for so many centuries disregarded? Here 
was work for the idle, hope for the hopeless, a 
faith for them who were perishing for want of a 
faith. 

“You say all this is vague—a vision—a senti- 
ment?” he said, talking in the same eager way. 
“Then that is my fault. I can not explain it all 
to you in afew words. But donot run away with 
the notion that it is mere words—a St. Simonian 
dream of perfectibility, or anything like that. It 
is practical ; it exists; it is within reach of you. 
It is a definite and immense organization ; it may 
be young as yet, but it has courage and splendid 
aims; and now, with a great work before it, it is 
eager for aid. You yourself, when you see a 
child run over, or a woman starving of hunger, 
or a blind man wanting to cross a street, are you 
not ready with your help—the help of your hands 
or of your purse? Multiply these by millions, 
and think of the cry for help that comes from all 
parts of the world. If you but knew, you could 





not resist. I as yet know little—I only hear the 
echo of the cry; but my veins are burning; I 
shall have the gladness of answering ‘ Yes,’ how- 
ever little I can do. And after all, is not that 
something? For a man to live only for himself 
is death.” 

“ But you know, Evelyn,” said his friend, though 
he did not quite know what to answer to all this 
outburst, “ you must be more cautious. Those 
benevolent schemes are very noble and very cap- 
tivating ; but sometimes they are in the hands of 
rather queer people. And besides, do you quite 
know the limits of this big society? I thought 
you said something about vindicating the op- 
pressed. Does it include politics ?” 

“T do not question ; I am content to obey,” said 
Lord Evelyn. 

“That is not English; unreasoning and blind 
obedience is mere folly.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the other, somewhat absent- 
ly; “but I suppose a man accepts whatever sai- 
isfies the craving of his own heart. And—and 
I should not like to go alone on this new thing, 


Brand. Will you not come some little way with © 


me? If you think I am mistaken, you may turn 
back ; as for me—well, if it were only a dream, 
I think I would rather go with the pilgrims on 
their hopeless quest than stay with the people who 
come out to wonder at them as they go by. You 
remember, 


“*Who is te A lady of love, O ye that 
Singing? And is it for sorrow of that which was 
That sadly, or dream of what shall be? 
For glaal at once and —_ it seems ye sing. 
r 8 unbeholden ; 
For — she hath none, nor eyes, nor lips, nor 


golden 
Treasure of hair, nor face, nor form; but we 
That love, we know her more fair than anything.’” 


Yes ; he had certainly a pathetic thrill in his 
voice; but now there was something else—some- 
thing strange—in the slow and monotonous ca- 
dence that caught the acute ear of his friend. And 
again he went on, but absently, almost as if he 
were himself listening : 

“*Ts she a queen, having great gifts to give ?— 

Yea, these ; that whoso hath [= her shall not live 
Except he serve her Sowing, with strange pain, 

bitterer tears ; 
@ shall surely die. 
And he shall leave all things under the sky, 
And go forth naked ander sun and rain, 
And work and wait and watch out all his years.’” 


“Evelyn,” said George Brand, suddenly, fixing 
his keen eyes on his friend’s face, “‘ where have 
you heard that? Whohastaughtyou? You are 
not speaking with your own voice.” 

“With whose, then?” and a smile came over the 
pale, calm, beautiful face, as if he had awakened 
out of a dream. 

“That,” said Brand, still regarding him, “ was 
the voice of Natalie Lind.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





ALL NIGHT AFLOAT. 


FY people have their lines cast in pleasanter 
places than the Odiornes had, so far as house 
and household affairs were concerned. Of emi- 
nent respectability, and of considerable wealth— 
each of the daughters having a comfortable set- 
tlement, and the mother quite a fortune, all rath- 
er comely and accomplished, living in one of the 
loveliest spots one of the loveliest of rivers, 
their home the ‘ous of gay friends—little 
was needed to complete their contentment. The 
house was a large old-fashioned affair, furnished 


as their great-grandfather left it, and it stood on 
a woody point that ran far into the river and gave 


lovely hill and water views—views that were of 
some value to Agatha, the cousin of the Odiornes, 
who had no other home than theirs, and who 
dressed herself on the little money derived from 
the sale of her water-colors. It was very little 
money, and yet she contrived to secure with it 
vastly prettier toilettes than her cousins did with 
all their expenditures ; for her summer cambrics 
and little bunches of flowers, her plain winter 
stuffs and bright bits of ribbon, were much more 
effective than all their silks and diamonds. Per- 
haps they i Agatha’s advantage, and 
felt somewhat aggrieved by it; for although they 
never treated her with anything but gentle man- 
ners, there were scores of things that could have 
been done for Agatha which remained undone; 
and Mrs. Odiorne herself often thought of her as 
the rival of her daughters, and did not always en- 
tirely conceal her dislike of her husband’s niece. 

Little was needed to complete the Odiornes’ 
content, it was said, but that little was very slow 
in coming. It was a wedding in the family. 
Nor did it matter which one played the principal 
part; only mother and daughters felt that they 
were not exactly as other people till some one 
among them joined the long procession of humani- 
ty by way of the church aisle and altar, and had a 
separate establishment, and could be spoken of by 
the rest as “ My sister,” or “My daughter, Mrs. So- 
and-so.” They feared of all things the reproach 
of being called a family of “old maids”; and al- 
though Agatha’s marriage would have lifted the 
reproach, that was the last way in which they 
would have preferred to have it taken off, and they 
quietly kept their cousin in the background. 

They had not a great deal of difficulty in the 
work, for Agatha was a proud and sensitive be- 
ing, who held herself aloof from the possibility of 
receiving slights as much as possible, and only 
lived now with her cousins because her health 
had been impaired in teaching, and she was or- 
dered to regain it by rest. Her dark and quiet 
face, although beautiful to some, would be un- 
looked at by others; she never exhibited her 
drawings socially, never touched the piano un- 
less requested to play for others to dance, and 
never let her royal voice have full play unless she 
were far away out-doors, or found herself by any 
chance alone in the house, as it had happened on 
the day Will Mastineux came home with Roger 
for some weeks, 
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Mrs. Odiorne had gone to drive with Maria and 
Helen, and Georgie was peculiarly happy in being 
out on the river alone with her cousin Charles, 
while the lately arrived guests, Miss Harvey, and 
the young widow, Mrs. Julian, were in the woods 
gathering ferns. Roger staid a moment playing 
with the dogs, which ran out to greet him, while 
Will Mastineux strode over the turf, and paused 
suddenly, struck by the volume of sweet sound 
that filled the air about him and rose beating 
from one sweet tone to another, like a bird’s 
flight in the heavens. And there it suddenly 
broke off, and when he went into the parlor there 
was no one there. For Agatha, glancing up, had 
seen in the distance his towering stature and dark 
countenance, and had retreated without even con- 
cluding her cadenza as she went. She supposed 
it was Colonel Mastineux, concerning whom she 
had heard the girls’ exclamations, and who, she 
supposed, had really nothing but his wealth to 
recommend him to them. Handsome, yes; but 
so was Lucifer. Yet as she looked back and saw 
him holding off Roger’s great wolf-hound, that 
had broken his chain to reach his master, and 
had sprung upon this intruder, she did perhaps 
feel that throb of admiration which most women 
feel in the presence of great strength; but she 
said to herself that conscious vitality made a man 
everybody’s master, and for her part she liked 
quieter people. And as she knew very well what 
her aunt’s intentions were in re Mastineux, she 
felt a sort of mild pity for Helen, or Maria, or 
Georgiana, she didn’t know exactly which, and 
then thought no more about it. 

Yet nobody could be more quiet than Colonel 
Mastineux; his very lordliness was born of re- 
pression ; it always seemed as though there were 
in him a vast reserve of power, mental or phys- 
ical, if he chose to put it forth; but except for 
some singular exploits in Indian warfare before 
he resigned his ission, he d to have 
“maintained the reserves.” Roger adored him, 
but then men often did; for her part, thought 
Agatha again, as she observed him listening to 
Mrs. Julian’s remarks while he stood turning over 
Helen’s album of water-colors, she liked a man 
to have some manners. Manners or not, appar- 
ently Colonel Mastineux endured these remarks 
as long as he could, “And you really have killed 
people?” she was saying. ‘“ How extraordinary 
it seems to be talking on equal terms to a person 
who really has killed people and hasn’t been taken 
up, or who has told other people what to do in 
order to kill! How did it feel,I wonder? Do 
you r ber any peculiar sensations at the mo- 
ment? I certainly—” And there Colonel Mas- 
tineux had coolly walked away, and left Mrs. Ju- 
lian addressing the empty air. 

“ Are those your water-colors ?” said a sudden 
voice beside Agatha, as she sat with her embroid- 
ery by the lamp in the back parlor. She looked 
up, of course amazed. “ Ah!” said Colonel Mas- 
tineux, “I forgot that we had not been intro- 
duced. Although it may be supposed that the 
people under one roof—” 

“Those at which you were looking ?” she said, 
paying no attention to his last words. “They— 
they are Helen’s.” It was true that she had giv- 
en them to Helen long ago, on that young woman’s 
demand. 

“Then Helen is a genius. Unfortunately for 
the supposition, though, I have seen some of Hel- 
en’s, and they—they are not the same. Is it Hel- 
en who sings ?” 

“ Helen sings.” 

“ And you—” 

“T embroider,” said Agatha, categorically. 

“Tn the highest style of Kensington—” 

“Colonel Mastineux,” said Mrs. Odiorne, com- 
ing to the light, “are you interested in art work ? 
We have some beautiful specimens from the nuns 
of Crown Hill—” 

“Thank you, not in the least,” he replied, with 
the slightest inclination. 

“Ah, linferred— Pray, Agatha, have you met 
Colonel Mastineux before ?” 

“No, aunt,” said Agatha, breaking off her 
thread. Mrs. Odiorne’s eyebrows were lifted in 
an arch that Agatha knew very well, and she 
hastily rose, folding her work as she did so, and 
in the movement upsetting all her silks. She 
stooped, and at the same moment Colonel Masti- 
neux stooped, and their faces touched. 

“What a misfortune that we have not been in- 
troduced !” said he, with a laugh that showed his 
white teeth, as he instantly stood up. But Aga- 
tha was as red as a rose. 

“There was no necessity of an introduction,” 
she said, in gentle but swift tones. “I know who 
you are, sir. As for me, I am the poor Miss 
Odiorne.” And then she was gone. 

“Poor Agatha’s temper!” said Mrs. Odiorne, 
apologetically. ‘She is alone in the worid, and 
one hesitates to correct where it may wound. 
My own daughters—dear girls!—are very dif- 
ferent from Agatha. Surely you know them 
all 2” 

“T think I do,” said Colonel Mastineux, dryly. 

“Ah! there is Helen going to sing. I have 
given them every advantage.” And then Helen 
began to sing. Mrs. Odiorne went sailing down 
the room to wake Georgie, who was reverizing in 
a moonlighted window-seat, to a sense of her du- 
ties; and then Colonel Mastineux sauntered out 
of the room through another window ; and Helen 
still sang. 

The next day the festivities set in; there was 
a little dinner party, and a dance, and a picnic, 
and a riding party to the falls, and a high tea; 
and there were high teas and dances and dinner 
parties in return. 

“T declare, mother,” said Roger, coming round 
by way of the buttery to the morning-room one 
day, “I think you might have some one else to 
do such things, if the girls themselves can’t help 
Agatha. It makes me ashamed to look her in 
the face—” 

“Tm sure I don’t know what you mean, Rog- 
er,” said his mother, with an air of injury. 














“T mean,” said Roger, coloring, but standing 
his ground, “ that it is. disgraceful that my cousin 
Agatha should be a slave and a drudge in this 
house, while my sisters—” 

“Your cousin Agatha would have a very poor 
spirit if she wished to make no return for—” 

““My father’s last direction was that Agatha 
should have a home in his house till she chose 
herself another; and I don’t know what return 
she owes for her right,” said Roger, stoutly. 
“She whips cream for Charlotte-Russe for the 
dinner party till her head aches so that she can’t 
go to the table, or go to the dance next day, and 
she makes chocolate meringues and bakes fairy- 
cakes for the picnic, and angel-food, till—” 

“ Well, really, Roger, this is a very curious in- 
terest that you take in your cousin,” cried Mrs. 
Odiorne. “It seems to me that any well-condi- 
tioned brother would think she might as well do 
this as his sisters. It seems to me a subject for 
gratitude that we have a dependent in the house 
to take all this off our shoulders—” 

“A dependent!” roared Roger. And then, 
perhaps lest he should say too much, he abrupt- 
ly left the room, to stumble over Colonel Masti- 
neux leaning against the door just outside and 
listening to Miss Harvey’s conundrums, and very 
probably, and unavoidably, to Mrs. Odiorne’s 
magnanimity as well. 

But what Roger said was quite true. Agatha 
had been made too tired by the preparations to 
enjoy the pleasures, and the little time that she 
had spent on the scene of the pretty gayeties was 
while sitting apart and reading her book, or idly 
moving her fan, and persistently looking the oth- 
er way if Colonel Mastineux was bending over 
any of the ladies who had joined the party. She 
was ashamed of her aunt’s match-making in- 
trigues, and wanted it understood that she, at 
least, was no party to them. But she needed not 
to trouble herself ; nobody seemed to think of her 
at all. Yet Colonel Mastineux was not much 
given to bending, in spite of Mrs. Julian’s insinu- 
ations that he was a man with a history. If he 
did not hold himself at a haughty distance, he 
nevertheless had a singularly indifferent air that 
rather compelled one’s attention, and Agatha 
found herself glancing in his direction again and 
again when she would rather have suffered an at- 
tack of total blindness than have had him catch 
her eye, as he invariably did. But those acci- 
dental glances were nearly all the communication 
they had, claimed by one and another as she 
was, and waylaid by all the restas he was. They 
had, indeed, read one short romance together, and 
had had one sunrise stroll in the dew together, when 
Agatha felt, in some unrecognized way, that the 
world was made for that morning ; and they had 
met again on the edge of the wood as Agatha 
went out, with a party of Roger’s dogs bounding 
about her as if they would bar his way. He 
stopped and laughed. “A guard of honor,” he 
said. “I suppose the goddess Diana kept just 
such company. You seem to prefer it to hu- 
manity.” 

“They are sufficiently human,” said Agatha, 
half inclined to resent the lordliness of his tone. 

He sat down on the broken stump before her, 
and called Wolfgang and Sultan and Hassan, 
and the dogs in a moment were fawning about 
him, with their paws on his shoulders. “ You 
see what the guard of honor amounts to?” he 
said. “ Are you going to walk?” And he rose, 
and strolled along beside her. 

“Walking in the wood with Colonel Masti- 
neux ?” cried the gay sharp voice of Mrs. Julian, 
suddenly. “How very romantic! You are ro- 
mantic, are you not, Miss Agatha? How nice to 
be romantic! My poor sister is so practical! 
But then it makes one’s home so comfortable to 
be practical, you know! Anna darling, come and 
walk in the wood with Miss Agatha. And when 
is your friend the judge coming, colonel? Now 
you don’t mean to tell me that Judge Oldfield is 
married ?” 

And so Miss Harvey walked with Miss Agatha, 
and Mrs. Julian wandered along beside the col- 
onel. And an hour after their return Miss Aga- 
tha received such a lecture from her aunt, after 
that lady’s brief interview with Mrs. Julian, as to 
the impropriety and indelicacy of her conduct, 
that she did not look at Colonel Mastineux fer a 
week to come; and when, one day, in passing her 
on the piazza, he held, with a smile, a spray of 
honeysuckle for her to take, she did not lift her 
eyes, and suffered “the flower soon to fall from 
her hand—perhaps because he wore the bluet 
that Helen had pinned on his coat; perhaps be- 
cause Mrs. Odiorne was looking at her; perhaps 
because Miss Harvey was just coming up the 
steps, with her arms full of the early red leaves 
that he had found in the swamp, and given her 
at the gate; perhaps because she foresaw that 
Maria would pick it up, and Helen would quarrel 
with her for its possession; perhaps because she 
didn’t care about it. 

It was that sunset that Roger proposed a row 
on the river. And just as the last boat was pull- 
ing <ff, Roger cried, “ Where is Agatha, now? 
Here, Mastineux, put your fares in here, if you 
will, and go and fetch my cousin. By-the-way, 
see if Oldfield was in that wagon, too, and bring 
him along if he was.” 

And before Miss Maria or Mrs, Julian could 
very effectually remonstrate, they had been hand- 
ed over the side of one boat into another, and 
Cousin Charlie had rowed out into mid-stream, 
followed by Roger with the rest, while Colonel 
Mastineux went striding up the lawn in search 
of Agatha, who was not immediately to be found. 

“Your cousin Roger,” said he, bowing, as he 
stood before her at last, “ wishes you to join the 
party on the river.” And it was rather to his 
surprise that Agatha immediately arose, thinking 
it best to have no words about it, and taking the 
first wrap handy as she passed down the hall, ac- 
companied him to the shore, pausing and looking 
up one moment in dismay when she saw that she 
was the only person to go with him, but entering 





the boat immediately, with her habit of obedience, 
and taking her seat as he cast off the painter. 
“We shall be put to our mettle to catch them,” 
said he, nodding, as they rounded about, at the 
two boats resting on the wide sheet of the gilded 
river, and looking, with their extended oars against 
the light, like distant and enormous water insects ; 
and he bent to his oars so that they flew forward 
as if with the strokes of a giant, fast overhauling 
those in advance. Agatha had nothing to say; 
and if Colonel Mastineux had, he didn’t say it. 
Presently they were abreast of Roger and Charles. 
“Ship ahoy!” cried Mrs. Julian. “Now, if you 
will back water,” she cried to Charles, “ we will 
return to our places.” But Colonel Mastineux 
had only tossed his hat in challenge and shot by; 
and when they had gone a dozen boat-lengths he 
turned to Agatha and showed his white teeth with 
a gay laugh. “Neatly done!” said he. And if 
at the moment Agatha felt a thrill of offense it 
was not very strange. What right had he to oblige 
her to acquiesce in such an arrangement, or to 
take it for granted that it would be agreeable to 
her? “Now you are vexed,” said he. “But if 
between Aunt Odiorne and Cousin Roger a man 
is forced to make his own opportunities, why are 
you vexed, I should like to know ?” and they were 
still sweeping on with his long strokes. 

They shot round the bend of the river under the 
golden-green shadow of the overhanging birches 
and locusts, and out upon the broad bay-like ex- 
panse, where the sunset splendor was painted, and 
where the low shores of the meadow islands be- 
yond already mingled with the twilight haze, the 
purple river, and the sunset air, as if they were 
the picture of a dream. Then he paused. “Is 
it worth forgiving me for?” he said. 

“ Oh, it is perfect!” cried Agatha. 

“So it is!” he cried. But he was not looking 
at the sunset. 

“We were going into fairy-land,” she said. 

“What a pity we had to stop!” 

“Oh no,” she answered, “it was best, before 
we discovered the truth. Now fairy-land is al- 
ways just ahead. We hesitate on the border, and 
feel we could cross if we would.” 

“You don’t prick your bubbles.” 

“Not so long as they make colors in the sun.” 

“Lucky for you,” he said, “if Fate doesn’t 
take the matter into her own hands.” 

“Oh, Fate doesn’t concern herself much with 
me,” said Agatha, with a light-hearted little laugh, 
forgetting her recent displeasure, and abandon- 
ing herself to the enjoyment of the lovely hour, 
the cool, sweet water-breath, the cordial, friendly 
tones, in spite of what her aunt might say. “She 
hasn’t found me out.” 

“ And you don’t breathe of it lest she should 
remember that she has overlooked the ‘ poor Miss 
Odiorne.’” 

Then they both laughed together. And Col- 
onel Mastineux feathered an oar, and shot away 
a little further toward fairy-land. 

“TI wonder where the others are?” said he. 
“They ought to be along by this—” 

“Oh!” cried Agatha. “ You see the tide is turn- 
ing—has turned. They know the river, and have 
turned too. Please, we must not delay, or we shall 
be aground somewhere ourselves.” 

“Ts there danger of it ?” he exclaimed. 

“T don’t know,” she said, doubtfully. “The 
river is full of rocks up here.” 

“The outlying dependencies of these islands. 
Well, we will make the best of our way back, and 
shame the Jaggards by flying by them again.” 

Just as he spoke there was a jar,a grate, a 
shock, a dead halt, and they were fast, and the 
darkening river was flowing by them. 

“Oh, it is Table Rock !” cried Agatha. 

“You are like that old pilot who knew every 
rock in the river because he had been on them 
all,” said Mastineux, as he pushed with this oar 
and with that. ‘* Why in the world isn’t such a 
rock as this buoved ?” 

“There are nb buoys at all. You know it is 
a pleasure stream ; it does no business. Oh, don’t 
you think if we stepped out—” 

“Stepped out! Stir at your peril!” said Mas- 
tineux. And then he paddled awhile, and he tried 
to go forward and tried to go backward, and 
he nearly broke his oar in two, the tide still slip- 
ping away from them, so fast now that you could 
hear it go; and he handed her to the other end 
of the boat to trim it, and then to the middle 
near himself, her heart beating like a reed in the 
wind. But it was of no use; as far out as his 
oars could reach they only splashed the water 
and struck the rock, and with a lap or two more 
of the tide there was no water there to splash, 
only the slippery mud and the bare stone. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” cried Agatha. “What 
shall we do? what—” 

“—Shall we do?” said he. He was outside 
now himself, in the dim gleam remaining, trying 
to drag the boat over the flat surface. But it 
was not entirely flat; the small jagged protru- 
sions began to tear the wood, and he ceased. 

“But if I get out too, perhaps we can lift it 
together, and launch it in deeper water.” 

“Tmpracticable,” said he. “The water runs so 
fast that the rock is all but a precipice on three 
sides already, and down this side of slippery mud 
and black pools and pointed fissures it would not 
be possible to find a way.” 

“Are you sure? Oh, quite sure?” 

“ And then, if we swamped the boat, when the 
tide rises there would be nothing but drowning 
before us. If you will put your arms round my 
neck, I will undertake to swim ashore with you, 
ifI can. But— No? No. Then all we have 
to do,” said Colonel Mastineux, “is to make the 
time short for each other till the returning tide 
floats us off,” and he took his seat beside her in 
the boat. 

Agatha burst into tears. “Oh, how dreadful! 
how dreadful!” she sobbed. “ What will my 
aunt—what will all the world say ?” 

“Why do you care what they say, so long as it 
was unavoidable, and our own consciences are at 





ease? Ah, be quiet: will youdistress me?” And 
he took down one of her little hands, and then 
kept it. “ After all,” he said, “it is nothing to a 
night I had when we were out in the Sioux coun- 
try.” And before Agatha was quite aware of it, 
with the tears still sparkling on her cheeks, and 
her eyes like the late August stars that were shin- 
ing over them, she was looking up and listening, 
allabsorbed. He broke off suddenly with a laugh, 
and began to sing, the rich notes of his voice roll- 
ing and echoing on the woody shores. 

“T have heard the song before, but it never 
sounded like that,” she said ; and then, as he sang, 
another was singing too, and he ceased while her 
voice rose in the dusk, as if in the clear height of 
its resonant and glorious soprano it sought com- 
panionship with the very stars that seemed to 
stoop and listen. 

Whata delicious night it was! Wafts of woody 
fragrance stole from shore to shore, and crossed 
them on the way; the soft low breeze curled 
round them; the water lapped below; the dark- 
ness, sown with stars, seemed to Agatha like the 
courts that one might thread and tread before en- 
tering heaven. By-and-by he was telling her of 
all the dangers and exposures of his homeless, 
loveless life—telling his hopes, his fears, his 
thoughts ; and she was confiding to him the little 
eventless story of her own years; and then the 
sweet bell notes were blown from the distant 
town, telling the hour of midnight. 

They were singing again now. Agatha had for- 
gotten about her trouble and apprehension. She 
no longer remembered to care what her aunt 
would say, or to dread Mrs. Julian’s sneer or Hel. 
en’s eyes: let her aunt turn her adrift, she should, 
at any rate, have had this night—this unavoida- 
ble, this innocent, this happy night! She listened 
to him with thrill after thrill of pure joy, and now 
she joined him, and now she sang alone again; 
and as she paused both her hands lay in one of 
his; his arm was about her; his face was close 
upon her own. “Oh, my darling, my little dar- 
ling !” he was saying, and she was letting him say 
it. “Did you think that from the moment I first 
heard that voice I did not love the singer—did 
not mean to make her mine if mortal power could 
do it? You have been hard, hard, hard, to win; 
but at last, at last, I have done it!” 

The moon was rising now—just slanting her 
red horns over the dark tips of the woods; the 
long level light stole slowly from reach to reach 
of the river, from the shore of island to island; 
thé great drooping elms rose and fell like weird 
fountains of shadow ; the stars grew pale. They 
sat bathed in the full lustre of the waning moon, 
as she rode low and filled the violet heavens with 
her strange glory. 

“Well,” cried a voice below them, “as you 
couldn’t return to me, I have come to you!” And 
looking over the side of the steep rock, they saw 
Roger in his boat. “ You have no idea of the ef- 
fect of your appearance,” he cried. “ Memnon was 
nothing to it. Throned there on the rock in the 
moonlight, the whole thing about you is like the 
grand transformation scene at the theatre.” 

“Tt t a grand transformation scene,” said 
Mastineux. ‘It changes the theatre of both our 
lives. Up with you, Roger.” 

“Easier said than done,” answered Roger. 
“No; the tide will flow in an hour or so, and 
bring me nearer your level. And then, between 
the two of us, Agatha can be let down, and you 
can follow. Intermediately I shall take the floor 
of my boat for a nap.’ 

But although it was two hours instead of one 
that passed, it was little more than a breathing 
space to Agatha before she found herself sus- 
pended in mid-air a moment, and then dropped 
into Roger’s grasp, and seated in the stern of 
his boat. Roger lifted his oars to turn the boat 
about. “ Wait a bit,” said Will Mastineux. “Do 
you remember the stone parsonage and chapel in 
the village up the river? Head for that, if you 
please, Cousin Roger.” 

“Aha!” said Roger, with a low whistle; “is 
it that? By George, Mastineux, if you’re not a 
great fellow for putting a thing through! Ag- 
atha, my child, have you consented to this Sabine 
business ?” 

“TI don’t know—I don’t understand—I never 
thought—” 

“Up the river!” cried Mastineux. 

“ Wedding songs the birds are singing !”’ cried 
Roger; for now the birds, whose faint pipings 
had stolen across the deeper dark, were filling 
the dusky air on either bank with music. “ Wed- 
ding bells will soon be ringing! I declare, it 
makes me break into poetry as if my name were 
Wegg.” And he headed the boat up stream with 
the flowing tide that began to brighten from the 
slowly brightening and mysterious east, where a 
great morning star was hanging. 

It was the full, rich, golden atmosphere of sun- 
rise in which they rowed down river at length, 
after the brief call at the stone chapel, loitering 
along the way, and slipping, as they went, over 
Table Rock itself, that now again was hidden by 
the tide. The breakfast bell was ringing, and 
Mrs. Odiorne came bustling out on the piazza 
where the others had collected—Mrs. Julian, with 
wide-open, insolent eyes, Miss Harvey, with her 
most simple-minded abstraction, and Helen and 
the girls, and Judge Oldfield, who had come to 
spend the night—and turned to survey the scene 
just as the boat touched the garden steps. Ag- 
atha went up, trembling, between her two compan- 
ions, with the blushes streaming over her face. 

“Agatha! Agatha Odiorne!” screamed her aunt, 
as she stepped on the piazza. “Is it possible you 
dare—” 

“Stop, stop, mother !” cried Roger. 

“One moment, Mrs. Odiorne,” said Colonel 
Mastineux, in that voice of his that always com- 
manded everybody. “ Pray forgive our escapade 
for the short time we remain. We leave in the 
noon train for our own home; and in the mean 
time— Ah, Oldfield, is that you? Let me have 
the pleasure of presenting you to Mrs. Mastineux!” 
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House Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This charming dress for a young lady 
is of créme-colored foulard, with revers of dark 
red velvet, and a pleated vest of red satin. The 
skirt has a shirred front and four gathered fou- 
lard ruffles, with a pleating of dark red satin at 
the bottom. The over-dress of the créme foulard 
has revers on the front and back; tied on the 
sides, and a full plain drapery shirred below the 
waist line. 

Fig. 2.—This black silk dress for an elderly 
lady has lengthwise puffs in front and a pyramid 
of pleatings on each side, The back is a flowing 
court train, put on in hollow pleats at the top, and 
bordered with satin. Plain basque with satin 
collar and puffs at the wrist. The cap is of 
white muslin and Languedoc lace, arranged in 
the new style imitating Spanish lace veils. 


Point d’Esprit Lace Chemisette and 
Cuffs. 


See illustration on page 221. 

Tus chemisette, which is worn with square- 
necked dresses, is made of mull, and is closed 
behind with buttons and loops. The front is 
trimmed with puffs of point d’esprit lace and 
needle-work insertion, and the neck is finished 
with a ruche of point d’esprit lace. The cuffs are 
made to match the chemisette. 


Mourning Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 221. 

Fig. 1.—This collar with turned-down corners 
is made of black grenadine, and is embroidered 
in satin and tent stitch with black silk, and bor- 
dered with a strip of grenadine, button-hole stitch- 
ed in scallops. 








Fig. 2.—This black grenadine collar is edged 
with a strip of the same, button-hole stitched in 
points, and with a roll of silk. The corners are 
covered partly with lapping folds of silk, partly 
with grenadine, and are trimmed with rolls and 
a pointed strip of grenadine. 


Border for Dresses.—Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 221. 

Tus border is worked on dark brown velvet 
underlaid with net, in chain stitch, with gold 
thread and with purled and shaded silk floss. 
For the scallops and three-leaved figures use red, 
white, blue, and yellow purled silk, and for the 
leaf figures use bronze, yellow, and red purled 
silk. The figures inside of the leaves are work- 
ed alternately with olive, bronze, and peacock 
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cation of brown perforated board, which is stitch- 
ed on with white silk as shown by Fig. 2, page 
212. For the squares worked in cross stitch use 
blue and white, and for the point Russe light 
and dark blue silk. The cushion and perforated 
board cover are edged with brown leather inlaid 
with gold. Strips of similar leather form the 
binding for the compartments on the ends. 


Grenadine Mourning Collar. 
See illustration on page 221. 


Tue trimming for this black grenadine collar, 
which is lined with silk, consists of a strip of 
grenadine half an inch wide, which is button-hole 
stitched in points and a roll of silk sewn on in 
serpentine lines. At the throat is a bow of gren- 
adine, one end of which is trimmed with a side- 
pleated ruffle, and theotherend witha pointed strip. 
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eighths of an inch wide, and passementerie ro- 
settes. Hooks and eyes serve for closing. 


Jet Medallions, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 221, 


Turse medallions of black jet may be worn 
suspended from a black velvet ribbon, or else at- 
tached to a jet necklace. 


Jewel Basket. 
See illustration on page 221. 


Tus basket is made of gilt bronze. For the 
bottom cover two oval pieces of card-board of 
suitable size, each on one side, with blue silk. 
Gather a bias strip of blue silk of suitable length 
and width on the under edge, and set it into the 
two parts of the bottom. Hem the other edge 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—HOUSE DRESSES. 


blue shaded silk floss, and are edged with a chain 
stitching of gold thread. Besides this, on the 
leaf figures set bronze-colored cut glass beads, 
and define the veins by means of twisted bars of 
gold thread. On the four-cornered figures sew 
garnet-colored beads as shown by the illustra- 
tion, After finishing the embroidery, coat the 
wrong side of the work with fluid gum-arabic, 
and when dry, cut away the projecting material 
at the top and bottom, and also between the tabs, 


Sewing-Weight, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 221. 

A PASTEBOARD box is inserted in this sewing- 
weight, and the top is finished with a velvet cush- 
ion with a bronze handle in the centre. Com- 
partments for sewing utensils are on the ends, 
The rim of the sewing-weight is covered with 





white perforated board, furnished with an appli- 





Crape Mourning Fraise. 
See illustration on page 221. 

For this fraise cut a binding of black tulle 
seven-eighths of an inch wide and half a yard 
long, edge it at the top and bottom with a box- 
pleated ruche of black English crape two inches 
wide, and between these set a double box-pleated 
ruche of crape an inch and a half wide. The 
ruches are hem-stitched on the edges. The fraise 
is finished at the throat with a crape bow as seen 
in the illustration. 


Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 221. 

Tus mantelet of black drap d’été is trimmed 
with a fringe of crimped silk and chenille three 
inches and a quarter wide, black lace three inch- 
es wide, a beaded passementerie border seven- 





of the strip narrow, gather it, and fasten it to the 
upper edge of the basket, so that it forms puffs 
on the outside, Set an oval piece of white flan. 
nel, pinked on the edges, cut out in the centre, 
and trimmed with embroidery on the inside of 
the bottom. On the upper edge of the basket 
are four embroidered pieces of flannel, pinked on 
the edges, and rounded off on the bottom from the 
middle toward the sides. Finish with blue ribbon 
bows and grelots covered with blue silk. 





Dyeing Eggs with Aniline Colors. 
R. JACOBSEN suggests, for imparting the 
most brilliant colors to eggs, first brushing 
them uniformly with albumen, and then, after dry- 
ing, immersing them in an aleoholic solution of 
aniline dye. A one per cent, solution will answer. 
The depth of the color will depend upon the 
strength of the bath and the time of immersion, 
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Crochet Mat for 
Vases or Bottles. 
Tus mat is worked 
with coarse écru cro- 
chet cotton in single 
crochet (with the ex- 
ception of the open- 
work centre) over fine 
round cane stained 
brown, which at the 
same time serves to 
form the design figures, 
having previously been 
soaked in water so as 
to be pliable. Begin 
the mat at the centre 
with a foundation of 
7 st. (stitch), which 
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Fig. 1.—Jer 
MEDALLION, 


are closed in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and work the Ist round. 
—4 ch. (chain stitch), 
which count as first 
ste. (short treble cro- 
chet), 1 ste. on the 
ring, 7 times alternate- 
ly 3 ch., 2 ste. on the 
ring; then 3 ch., 1 sl. 
on the 4th of the first 
4 ch. in this round. 
2d round.—1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on each 






GRENADINE MovuRNING 
CoLiar. 
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Fig. 1.—Sewine-W e1gut,~[See Fig. 2, Page 212.] 
st. in the preceding 
round, 8d round.—64 
se, over the cane foun- 
dation on the 40 st. of 
the preceding round. 
4th round.—Eight times 
alternately 8 sc. with- 
out the cane on the 
next 7 st. in the preced- 
ing round, 2 se. over 
the cane on the upper 
veins of the following 
st.; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first st. in this round. 
5th round.—Eight times alternately 8 sc. without the cane 
on the next 6 st. in the preceding round, 4 se. over the 
cane on the upper veins of the next 4 st. 6th-9th rounds. 
—Like the preceding round, but increasing the number 
of sc. worked on the cane by 2 in each pattern figure of 
every following rqund, while the intervening st. worked 
without the cane number 7 in the 6th-8th of these 4 
rounds, and 6 in the 9th round, 10th round.—x 4 se. 





Fig. 1.—Movrnimna Couuar. 


Fig. 1.—Manrtecet.—Froyt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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without the cane on the next 4 st. 
(the middle 4 of the next 6 se. with- 
out the cane in the preceding round), 
6 sc. over the cane on the upper 
veins of the next 6 st., 3 sc. with- 
out the cane on the following 2 st., 
6 sc. over the cane on the next 6 
st., and repeat seven times from > ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this 
round, 11th round.—» 2 sc. with- 
out the cane on the next 2 st., 6 se. 
over the cane on the following 6 st., . 
6 se. without the cane on the next 
5 st., 6 se. over the cane on the fol- 
lowing 6 st., and repeat seven times 
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Design For Reapino-Desks, ETO. 





from *. 12th round.—7 


sl. on the next 7 st. in the i 
preceding round, eight 

times alternately 10 se. f 
without the cane on the if 
next 8 st., 12 sc. over the | 


cane on the next 12 st. 
(with the last 7 se. catch 


the first 7 sl. in this 
round). 13th round.—11 | 
se. without the cane on ' 


the next 11 st., eight times 
alternately 10 sc. over the 
cane on the next 10 st., 
12 sc. without the cane 
on the following 12 st.; } 
but finally, instead of the 

12 sc,, work only 1 se. 


BorvER FOR DRESSES. 





Fig. 2.—Jet MEDALLION. 


without the cane. 14th 
round.—12 sc. without the 
cane on the next 12 st., 
eight times alternately 8 sc. 
over the cane on the follow- 
ing 8 st., 14 se. without the 
cane on the next 14 st.; I 








Crare MovurninG 
Fralse. 

















JEWEL Basket, 


but finally, instead of the 
14 se., work only 3 se. 
without the cane. 15th 
round.—138 se. without the 
cane on the next 12 st., 
eight times alternately 6 
se. over the cane on. the 
next 6 st., 16 sc. without 
the cane on the following 
16 st.; but finally, instead 
of 16 se,, work only 4 se. 
without the cane. 16th 
round.—2 se. without the 
cane on the following 2 

st., 16 times alternately 4 sc. over the cane on the following 
4 st., 9 se. without the cane on the following 7 st.; but 
finally, instead of the 9 se., work only 7 se. without the cane 
on the last 5 st. 17th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st., * 4 
sc. without the cane on the next 4 st., 4 sc. over the cane 
on the following 4 st., 8 sc. without the cane on the next 6 
st., 2 sc. over the cane on the following 2 st., 8 se. without 
the cane on the following 6 st., 4 sc. over the cane on the 
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Fig. 2.—Mante.er.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.]} 
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next 4 st., repeat seven times from *, and with 
the last 2 sc. in this round catch together the 
first 2 sl. of the same, 18th round.—>* 4 sc. 
over the cane on the next 4 st., 4 se. without 
the cane on the following 4 st., 4 sc. over the 
cane on the next 4 st., 12 se. without the cane 
on the next 10 st., 4 sc. over the cane on the fol- 
lowing 4 st., 4 sc. without the cane on the next 
4 st., and repeat seve times from *. 19th 
round.—Always alternately 4 sc. without the 
cane on the following 4 st., 4 sc. over the cane 
on the next 4 st. At the end of this round cut 
off the cane, bore a hole into the end, and sew it 
to the wrong side of the work. 20th round.—1l 
se. on each st. in the preceding round. For the 
open-work edge wind a piece of round cane on 
two rods, each seven-eighths of an inch in cir- 
cumference, 45 times alternately on the first and 
second rod, so that the cane is crossed between 
both rods. Push the windings close together on 
the rods, and soak them in water, then let the 
cane dry on the rods, and slip it off. In connec- 
tion with the last round work the 21st round.— 


Always alternately 3 sc. over the next scallop of | 


the cane on the next 38 st., 
on the following 2 st.; finally, 
sc. in this round, fasten the thread and cut it off 
(the two ends of the cane are tacked together). 
Lay on another piece of cane, which is run through 
the scallops as shown by the illustration, and cro- 
chet the 22d round as follows: Always alternate- 
ly 9 se. on the next scallop, 2 sc. on the new piece 
of cane; then fasten together the ends of the 
cane, and work 1 sl, on the first sc. in this round. 





ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marion.—Have blue for your chamber, by all means, 
as you have most other colors, and there are few col- 
ors that furnish so effectively. Peacock blue raw 
silk or else cretonne would be very handsome, with 
curtains, bed-spread, etc., of scrim, edged with Russian 
lace or else antique lace, over pale blue silesia (which 
is soft twilled cotton). Yellow rooms are also very 
fashionable now, with many Japanese ornaments and 
decorations in brilliant colors. The portiére for your 
door should be of the raw silk, or else of cretonne lined 
with the soft twilled silesia, either pink, blue, or buff. 
One draping is used for portiéres, and is parted in the 
middie. It should be bordered widely across the top 
and bottom--not on the sides—and should have rings 
at the top to be strung on rods of wood. 

Lovise.—Get brown silk or else bunting to make up 
with your blocked silk. Peacock blue, garnet, and 
seal brown will be used for bunting and flannel dresses. 

E. T, F.—The satin used for belts may be either rib- 
bon or bias satin in folds, Its price depends upon the 
quality and width used, 

H. E. L.—Make a white snit for a girl of fifteen, with 
a basque, a Marie Antoinette over-skirt bunched up in 
paniers, and a plain round lower skirt.—We are not 
responsible for advertisements, and know nothing 
about the matter you mention. 

Moruer.—An English jacket in any of the jaunty 
coat shapes is more suitable than a Dolman for a girl 
of sixteen. Read about spring wraps in the New York 
Fashions of late numbers of the Bazar. Broché cash- 
mere is from three-quarters of a yard to five-quarters 
wide, and of most varied prices. 

M. H. S.—It is a difficnit matter to clean castor 
gloves nicely, and the best thing to do is to send them 
to a professional scourer. Make a camping suit of 
peacock blue flannel, with a surtout and full round 
skirt, or else by the pattern of the Handkerchief Cos- 
tume illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIII. Hair- 
striped silks will be worn again, and the styles of mak- 
ing them will be similar to those of other goods shown 
lately in the Bazar. A basque and paniers of brocade 
will still be used with black silk skirts, both in solid 
black brocade and in colors. 

M. F. B.—Your silk is so entirely out of fashion that 
we can not advise you to remodel it. 

Heien.—Get some solid green silk, and have it 
notched in saw-teeth for shell ruffies to trim the green 
barred silk. Make a panier polonaise, and put a great 
deal of shirring on it. 

A. E. K.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. We 
are glad your residence in Paris has proved to you the 
value of Madame Raymond's letters. Your pretty 
cotton balzerine will look well trimmed with écru Rus- 
sian lace, or else open embroidery of cream-tinted 
muslin laid over knife-pleatings and facings of Turkey- 
red calico, by way of “ illuminating” it, as the French 
say. Black satin or else cream-colored pongee will be 
best for your hand-painted parasol. Do not have a 
regular border, but a single large spray of wild roses 
or of carnations painted on the widest part, covering 
about three gores. The lining should be silk of some 
becoming shade, put immediately next the outside, so 
as to expose all the gilt riba. Both plain and scalloped 
edges, lace, and chenille fringe will be used. The me- 
dium size is preferred for parasols, Oraage, olive- 
wood, bamboo, and ebony sticks will be used. 





Dexrasos, Onto, Feb. 8, 1880. 
Messrs. Moncan & Atzen, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 
Gentlemen,—My wife has been afflicted with 
disease of the kidneys, bladder, and other dif- 
ficulties ; could hardly get about the house; has 
doctored with all the physicians in our town, and 
they did not give her any relief. I saw your ad- 
vertisement of “Constitution Water,” and got 
one bottle of our d ist, J. H. Wahenhoff, and 
it almost cured her. i got the second bottle, and 
she has taken half of it; is now able to do her 
house-work. I thank you for your valuable 
medicine ; we keep recommending it to all our 

acquaintance, Yours truly, 

Grorer M. Parren. 
“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
= the Lag ag to be the most wonder- 


ver, kidneys, and bladder 
_——- ss is net a spring water, 
an eminent 


weakness 
Depot 89 John St., RY. ci et 





Proor of superiority. Sales immense through 
England and France of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s W orld’s 
Hair Restorer. Sold by Druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Horsrorp’s Acid Ph nourishment 
to the Cere! 


osphate affords 
bral and Nervous systems.—{Com.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold. 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


HITCHCOCK'S CHEAP MUSIC. 


“Turkish Reveille,” 12 cents ; ‘‘ Fatinitza,” 16 pages, 
20 cents; “Sea Cadet,” 20 cents. Mailed on receipt of 
rice. Extra liberal terms to dealers. Catalogues free. 
litchcock’s Music Store, 32 Park Row, New York. 
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ANTI-MOTH 


PAPER. 
Absolute Protection against. Moths. 


CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
CAMPBELL, HALL, & CO., 
110 & 112 Nassau St., N. Y. 
TO MOTHERS.—Use the Nov- 


Protect your Ba- 
m the sun and too 


Samples Free. 









Beware of Imitations. 
Send for Utreuler to Lew is P. TIBBA arts, 
820 Broadway, next block above Stewart 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT. 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


The THOMPSON 

Patent SARATOGA 

WAVE — justtook 

-* 1st Premium at the Cin- 

cinnati Industrial Expo- 

) sition), made wholly of 

Sz natural curly hair, is indis- 

meable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair 1. thin or 

wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 

warm weather. It is the “latest” 

y and best, being guaranteed to wear three 

times longer than pt other wave made, 

Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.O.D., 

with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
MRS, C, THOMPSON, 10 ‘State Street, Chicago. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


TKO 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ** Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


HOPE DEAF 


ictal Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTO THE HEARING 
and perform the work of — Natural 
Always in position, but invisible to All 
Conv ve and even aggre: heard distinctly. We 


. Send for descri ave eree les. 
CARMORE E. DRUM CO. CIN 1, 0. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


“Is an excellent cosmetic.”—Titiens. ‘‘The best I 
have ever used.”—Charlotte Thom “The best I 











a 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 











, have ever used ; for the future I shall use no other.”— 


Lotta. “ Far superior to the one I brought over from 
Paris.”"—Janauschek. “ Superior _ an, gyi 


| 00, Proprietors, Buffalo, New York. 











, N' OTICE! We are ready to prove and give satisfac- 


ae by — for the next 60 days to send as 
ered on receipt of b 

and balance in 60 days. Address 

ERNARD’s, 401 Canal St., N. ¥. 


f the amount 
int Ca 
















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies loo! vist Nie and 
beautiful, in great variety, from T5c. upw: 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, lic. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice — by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a _— 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of char, 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

LA BELLOGENE Face Powéer, delightfully 

rfumed and warranted to be harmless. Large 

xes, 25c. each. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West i4th St., near 6th Ave, 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom, It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the THETWH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





PATENT READY WOUND 


OBBIN. 


“For Shuttle S« Sewing-Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 














Send Seven Cents in Ses, Reet Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Bo x. 


MERRICK CO. 370 yo 
THREAD 276 Devonsh 


248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Mention the Bazar when you write. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mine. Julian's Specific is the only —_ 
nently 
g disfig e am Cheek, 
Chin, Anee, &e., without inj ari: Skin. Ladi 
may address Mme. JU N. No "SS Kast 20th St. N.Y. 
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NEW YORK SHOPPING 








Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bees ng with bsg taste, and judg- 
ment. For circu 

Miss MANY 5 HUNTINGDON 

P.O. Box 1654, New 


EWING MACHINE 


at le 
Needles, and all parts ofany Machine fu 
pes buying a as ine, or 
lonaing to one. write Machines 
THE TRADE SOLICITED. the 
CONSOSE DATES MACHINE 
No.702 Broadway, New York City, Cs. a] 


NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
Tilustrated with Birds, Scrolis, Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 
sve) Covers and edges el tly Gilded; also 47 select 
py a for a including tht, 70 styles Photo- 
we A 8, 25c., postpaid (etampe taken). 


York. 




















pear wanted. Boormspes, West Haven, Conn. 
taught by mail without a master. 
— ple ge ee 
ow to tune, and play, an 
BANJO catalogue of 8000 tunes, for idcts. 


—_— stamp. Testimonials from hundreds of 
minent players. Send for circular. DIME 
ANJO MUSIC , 205 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORGAN BEATTY.© PIANO 


BW URGA Stops, B set Golden T 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warn’ 





New Stool, Covel 
on write me. INustrated Newspaper sent Free. 
Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washineton, New Jersey. 


BARLOW'S ("= ROME was mvc 
INDIGO BLUE. D.S WILTBERG 


ER, P 
283 N. Second St, oa 


40 Skeins German Worsted, 21 colors and shades, 
Perforated Mottoes and over 1 Designs fo tor 
Worsted bao aah 


jw mail pees $1. 
jars at Retail Prices 


Worth about Three Dok 

Prices. F. fw. Gaxprner, Lynn, Mass. 
eng | AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 48 
Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for came, ae s Enotes Ce Cc ume and oe on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. ,»Clintonville,Conn, 














BUY THE CELEBRATED 





TWO BUTTONS, $0 85. FOUR BUTTONS, 91 25 


THREE “ 110. SIX 150 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 
POSTAGE. 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full descrip- 
tions of the leading styles and novelties in 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, 
Jackets, Outside Garments, 
Lingeries and Underwear, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Millinery, 


And thousands of other articles, will be issued about 
March %, and will be mailed upon application. 


STERN SOLE BROTHE N 


32 tro 36 W. 23° ST N.Y. 


AL Siewarl&t 


Have Opened a Very Choice Assortment of 


FINE WHITE GOODS, 


INCLUDING 
Satin Brocaded Striped Lawns, 
Lace Piques, 
Check and Stripe Organdies, 
Victoria and India Lawns, 
Figured and Dotted Swiss, &c. 
ALSO, 


Novelties in 
FRENCH MULLS, 


ALL SHADES and QUALITIES. 


Broadway, Ath Ave. Sth & 10th St 
Fine Hosiery. 


We have just opened a large and elegant assortment 
of Imported Hosiery in all the new styles of Silk, Lisle- 
Thread, Cotton, and Balbriggan, for Ladies’, Chil- 
dren's, and Gents’ wear. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN IN 
LADIES’ LACE SILK HOSE, 


At $2 00 per Pair; worth $3 00. 


Our assortment of novelties being now complete, 
intending purchasers will do well to make their selec- 
tions at an early day. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St. & 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


| uae or prere= wed by Massachusetts Board of Health 

—Infants’ Food. The best in use. Goer, aay 
made, equals mothers’ milk. Recipe $1. John 
Bathurst Mae = hae om e ong Ae J 
ogee ae appily past that stage, but I thank you 
all the came’ te ‘or your receipt, as does also one of 
our nolginem, who is in a position to take advantage 
of it.” ARK TWAIN. 




















by druggists. 


‘Shots. and is. 
WOOLRICH & 00. os’ every label. 





A racsee containing ten 1 Artistic] Designs for the 
A South Kensington Stitch, for 25 cts. ; or, the same 


colored by hand, for 50 cts. ze of Loe gw) 8% to 4, 
by 5toTinches. Sent Con Publian on ey a "ee by 
8.W. TILTON & ‘ton. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHA W’S, 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


90 & Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Motto 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co. » Nassan, N. Y. 


PURCHASES 2% EVERY DESCRIPTION 


made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all of the country. Circu- 


lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
is. HEL nN’ M. DEC 


ER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 














50 cet Cards. New ee ton EC, 
name, 10c. G. A. Sraine, N 


yy oe Habit Cured al ba 

De J q- STEPHENS Pte + One, 

| 60 Be Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in he os 
fine Present, 10cte. DIME CO., Clinton 
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THE BEST AND ONLY RELIABLE 


SHOPPER'S GUIDE 
Manual of Fashion 


ISSUED FROM THE PRESS IS 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


The Spring Number, now in press, will consist of 


114 pages, containing the very latest details of the | 
Spring Fashions in every department, together with | 
an accurate list of the lowest New York prices. Ad- | 


vance Specimen Sheets and Premium List sent free 
to any address. 

Subscribers to the principal magazines and week- 
lies are informed that by sending their Subscriptions 
through our agency they will secure the FASHION 
QUARTERLY Free. Address 


EHRICH BROS, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


KEYES’ 


Popular Stores, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave. 


GRAND OPENING 


SPRING DRESS GOODS 


LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 





LARGE ASSORTMENT 
PIGURED AND STRIPED SATINS. 


French Brocades, Debeiges, Cashmeres, 
Henriettas, and Momie Cloths 
in great variety. 


BLACK CASHMERES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTY THIS WEEK. 


We shall offer one grade 46 inches wide at 50c.; 
worth 624¢c. 


One lot 40 inch all-wool at 75c.; worth 90c. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 








Full lines of CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, LINENS, 
SHAWLS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, and UNDERWEAR. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Sth Avenue, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Tilustrations and a handsome 
INEN PATTERN, 50c. 


Arrasene and Crewel, 


how to work same, beautifully 
illustrated, 25c. 


Darned Net and Applique 
Full-sized Pattern Book, 25c. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Book of over 400 Patterns of 





POINT 
LACE 


— 
B R A | D VU &@~ Please notice we Remove 
AND ARRASENE BY May ist to No.6 Kast 

: 14th Street, Broadway, 
$23 Broadway, N.Y. near the Palais Royale. 


Cottman’s (Imported) White Fullers Earth 


Absorbs and neutralizes all unhealthy secretions of 
the skin, thus producing by natural means a Clear 
and Transparent Complexion. It does not choke the 
pores of the skin, but induces in them a healthy ac- 
tion, so that it not only restores a faded complexion, 
but it is the best means of preserving a naturally 
healthy one. Price (post free), One Dollar 
per Box. Can be obtained only from 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
823 Broadway, New Work (Soix Acrnrts). 


Necklets, Tidies, &c., 25c. 
8c. for — and Price- 
) 








50 Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath, &c., Cards, all new 
styles, name on, 10c. Carp Mirus, Northford, Ct. 





§ 777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





| 


| trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 














i880 JONES 1840 


85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 





ARNOLD, 


cornea, mame | CONSTABLE, & CO. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O_ GLASSWARE. j 
_ 0 = one 
NEN CROCKERY. - 
bi og a? 08 —_ . Choice and extensive assortment of Spring 
SILKS. 9? — Style Cotton Dress Fabrics, now on exhibition, 
Oo JONES oO including “ Anderson’s Handkerchief Pattern 
oO” 05 Zephyrs,” a novelty confined to this house. 
x x 











\ Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
| Nineteenth Street. 





Broadway & (9th St. 


Nineteenth Street. 











x x 
O 
> JONES 
O O 
Oo eM 
SHOES. © O LACES. | 
ail wes 
CARPETS. Oe ao) GLOVES. | ‘“ 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 © HOSIERY. | 
— ~ | 
FURNITURE. ie) A a) MILLINERY. | 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisuine G’ps. 
| 
— vail ron 5 ’ ' 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. | 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 


OPENING OF 


BONNETS aud ROUND HATS, 


Wednesday, March 24th. 
Cards, no 2 alike, new style, Chromo, Motto, Marble, 


Broadway, cor. 18th St 


COLUMBIA 


None genuine anless 
Are made of fine, soft 
stamped on handle : Gingham, will not turn 
“COLUMBIA,” brown or gray. or soil 
FAST COLOR, @ the most delicate gar- 


ment in dripping. 
DROWN & CO., Makers. ARE THE MOST DURABLE. Seng 


NASAL AND BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 


Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal to mankind than all the 
fevers and other ailments we know of? or the millions of people that labor under it? Many often are uncon- 
scious of its ravages until the discharge from the nose and throat brings it painfully home to them, in the 
ineffective effort to cough and expectorate the offensive matter. Can anything be more disgusting to the 
on-looker than this spectacle! Yet none are so frequent. Yon will find it in every street car, in every public 
conveyance. This is only the beginning of the disease. It uires instant scientific treatment. From the 
delicate organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose; nothing but the most decided measures 
will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady. There must be no neglect. 


CATARRH EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Terrible headache, disgusting nasal discharges, dryness 
of the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness of the 
lungs, raising bloody mucus, and even night-sweats for 
Eighteen years, incapacitating me for my profes- 
sional duties, and bringing me to the verge of the grave— 
ALL were caused by, and the result of Nasal Catarrh. 
After spending hundreds of dollars, and obtaining no 
relief, I compounded my Catarru Speorric anp Conp 
Arr Inna.ove Bato, and wrought upon myself a wone- 
derful cure. Now I can speak for hours with no 
difficulty, and can breathe freely in any atmosphere. At 
the calls of numerous friends, I have given my cure to 
the public. 

It is certain, thorough, and perfect, and is 
~~ indorsed by evEny Puys1c1an who has examined it. 


T. P. CHILDS. 


Many of our leading divines, lawyers, and prominent 
business men have tried this remedy with wonderful suc- 
cess. We know Mr. Childs as an honest Christian man. 
—Cincinnati Daily Gazctte. 


CATARRH COMPLETELY RID OF. 


1038 E. Faverre Sr., Bartimone, Mp., Dec. 20, 1879. 
Rev. T..P. Cutt.ns,—I have the pleasure of informing you that after a faithful use of your remedy for eight 

weeks ending March 28, 1879, 1 am completely rid of a stubborn case of Catarrh of three years’ standing— 

breathing tubes clear as a whistle, appetite and digestion good. Yours, Tuomas B. Hanp. 


THE FAMILY OF A MISSIONARY CURED. 

Rev. Tuos. Auten, of Dayton, Ohio, after six years’ service in India, accepted the position of Secretary of 
the Am. Miss. Union for Ohio. The family contracted Catarrh while in India: 

Rev. T. P. Cutivs: Dear Sir,—My son now in Madison University, New York, was so badly afflicted with 
Catarrh 1 feared for a time that he was incurable; when I applied to you for medicine my hope was faint, but I 
believe it saved him from an early grave. He is now perfectly cured. My wife, who had become very much 
reduced by a residence in Farther India, has derived great benefit from your Inhaling Balm. 


Tuos. ALLen, Dayton, Ohio. 
THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED. 


Dr. Fatarix.p is well known all over the United States as a man of high standing, learning, and great elo- 

oo in the pulpit. He is at present the Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. Prior to the use of Childs’ 
‘atarrh Specific, he had utterly lost the use of his voice, and was compelled to suspend his daily lectures. 

Rev. T. P. Curips: Dear Sir,—I think you have the true theory and practice for the cure of Nasal Catarrh, 
and, also, for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is now so well restored, that I lecture daily 
without any difficulty, and I find no difficulty whatever in pacing You are at full liberty to use my name 
for the benefit of others. Yours very truly, E. B, Farerrecp, D.D., LL.D., Lincoln, Neb. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS AGENT CURES HIS DAUGHTER. 

T. P. Currys & Co.: Dear Sirs,—About three years ago a severe attack of Measles left my danghter with 
Catarrh of the head. A severe cold aggravated the disease. I commenced —_— — treatment, she com- 
menced to my to at once. Now my daughter is entirely well—all the horrid disease gone. Your treatment 
is marvellous in its effects. Joun W. Rixey, U. 8, Express Agent, Troy, O. 


HOMETREATMENT 


Childs’ treatment for Catarrh and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes can be taken at home with 
and safety by the patient. No expense need be entailed beyond the cost of the medicine. Unlike a patent 
medicine, or the many so-called Catarrh cures advertised, Child’s Catarrh Treatment must be adapted to the 
wants and constitutional needs of each individual patient. A knowledge of this is of the first importance, and 
of this we make a special study. 


62” Send a 3-cent stamp, and obtain the details of this treatment. Name Harper's Bazar. Address 
T. P. CHILDS & CO., Proprietors, Troy, Ohio. 


50 Fancy Cards, 10c. ; or 20 Japanese Chromo, | 
YU 0c. Stamps taken. J.B. Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 


TTENTION! No more white Stamping Powder for 
dark goods! Try Bernard’s Gold Powder, which 
does not rub off. Entirely new. The best thing in the 
market. »x 2c. Send for Sample and Circulars to 
BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 
N.B.—100,000 different patterns of designs. 


Gilt edge, chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, «c. ,Cards, with 
name, 10c. FRANKLIN PrintinG Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





It P AYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mirren & Co.,Cleveland,O. 
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THE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


On March 10th, 1880, will be published the frst 


~ RIDLEY’S 
FASHION MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING IN ITS 


100 Large Quarto Pages, 
INTERESTING STORIES, IN PROSE AND VERSE; 
USEFUL HOME ARTICLES; 
AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE SKETCHES; 
TWO MAMMOTH FASHION PLATES: 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE FASHION OF THE DAY, 
With the LOWEST New Yorx Prices of each article, 
clearly stated, affording an Orrortuntry of Suoprme 
in an INTELLIGENT AND Eoonom10aL Manner. 


Single Number 15 cts. 50 cts. Per Year, 


Parties intending to subscribe for any paper or 
Magazine, should write us for Our Economy Combina- 
tion Circular ; by which money may be saved, and the 
Fasuton Macazine obtained FREE. 


Extraordinary Inducements to Agents for 1880. 
Address 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31144 Grand Street, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL 


ConTalIns : 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. Joun Litiie. 


With Seven Illustrations. 





SOME PENNSYLVANIA NOOKS. By Etza Rop- 
MAN CuvuRog. 


With Ten Illustrations. 


LA VILLA REAL DE SANTA FE. By Exnesr Ix- 
GERSOLL. 


With Thirteen Illustrations. 


AN IRISH FISHING VILLAGE. By J. L. Cioup. 
With Seven Illustrations. 
SHIPWRECKED. A Porm. From the French of 
Francois Coppée. By E. W. Latuwer. 
With Two Illustrations, 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA AND HIS SCHOOL. By 
E. D. R. Branotarpt. 
With Four IUustrations. 
BEFORE THE SHRINE. A Sonner. By Lovisx 
Cuanpier Mouton. 
THE SWISS RHINE. By 8. H. M. Byers. 
With Ten Illustrations. 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Tuxat. 
With Ten Illustrations, 


THE OLD MILL A Porm. 


By Tuomas Dunn 
Eneuisa. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
Wiiiiam Biaox. 


Cuaarrers XV.—XVIIL 
With Two Illustrations, 


MR. WITHERTON’S ROMANCE. By Paar Yates 
PEMBER. 


A FAREWELL. ASonner. By Atrrep H. Lovis. 
aes HISTORY OF BIBLE ILLUSTRATION. 
y 


. C. Paine. 
With Fifteen lilustrations. 


AN EASTER CARD. A Srory. 


By Viraimia W. 
JOUNBSON. 


NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. By E. H. Dersy. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nover. By R. D. Backmwore. 


Cuarrree XXXII. Cordial Eujoyment. 
Cuarrer XXXII. Bearded in his Den. 


MADRIGALS. By A. Bowman Braxe. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. _ 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, out 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, W.©. scesmd 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ “ .....05 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... 
Hargpsr’s Weexty....... One Year 
Harper's BaZzan........-. 
Harper's MaGazine..... ’ 


( . 
Hagrer’s WEEKLY....... | Year......-+-. 700 


Harper's MAGAztne..... 


? “4 a 
Harpen’s BazaR.....--.- f One Year....... -- TO 


mee Tae} oas Vare-i...... 1 00 
Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


Be bate oe 
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Mortuer. “ Yes, dear, I am terribly worried.” 


you up a little?" 


FACETLA. 


established that Johnnie wants to know why some- 


boys in school without making them study so. 


eclat—the eclatest lady present.” 
monntateyinnaten 

The other night two men from Philadelphia engaged 
in a quarrel at a hotel in an Arkansas city. After using 
all kinds of epithets, one of the men thrust his hanc 
behind him, as thoug!h about to ee see. and then 
took it away. The quarrel terminated without dam- 
age to either party. An old man from South Arkansas 
advanced to the man 
who had made the hip- 
pocket motion, and re- 
marked: “‘ Both of you 
men are strangers here, 
I reckon ?” 

o“ Ve ” 

“ Not acquainted with 
our little rules of polite- 
ness ?” 

* How ?” 

“Why, you put your 
hand behind you just 
now.” 

o Ye ” 

“You didn’t pull a 
gun.” 

“T haven't got a gun.” 

“ Now, young man, let 
me give you a piece of 
advice. While you are 
in this country, don’t put 
your hand behind you 
unless you fatend to 
shoot; don’t ever run 
your hand into your 
pocket, for if you do, 
your pardner, if he's 
an Arkansas man, will 





















shoot you. You must Se 
learn t > rules S5 
of politeness, You may \ » Bren 
know how to conduct ask st 





La 


body doesn’t get up a society for the promotion of | 


—- > ——_ 
A Nevada ball report says: “‘ Miss —— was full of | 


So many societies for the promotion of things are | of overcoat. 


Sympatuetio Cuitp. “Ma, do you feel awful bad?” 


S. C. “‘ Well, ma, if I was to give you the Chisel out of my Tool Chest, don’t you think it might cheer 


The popularity of the Ulster no doubt comes from 
the tact that it can be worn longer than any other kind 
cnriijaiaitiiaeianiais 

GETTING OUT OF A DIFFICULTY. 

Customer. “‘ Dear me, Mr, Puddifoot, why, your six- 
penny pork pies are but a very little larger than those 
at three cents.” 

Puppivoor. * That’s qnite true, and I often hear the 
same remark. I see how it is; I shall have to make 
them three-cent pies smaller.” 


penenginttyrtineaie’, 

“ Yis, yer riverence, all thim names he called me, 
an’ siz I, ‘I wouldn't demane meself to lose me timper 
wid such a low blackgyard,’ so I jist knocked him over 
wid the stick, and come away.” 
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RISKY ENTERTAINMENT. 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN (travelling in Russia). “‘ Here is a nice fix I’m in—invited to dine with the 


Czar, and ro Insurance on my Lifo!”’ 














yourself at church, but 
you've got a good many 
rules of etiquette to 
learn.” 




















SOCIAL CALLS. 


Tue Seconp Five Minutss;: ‘ Gossip.” 





TENT 


t | 








An Irishman who lives 
witha repay | ptarian 
writes to a friend that if 
he wants to kiow what 
“ iligant Jiving” is, he 
must come to his house, 
where the break fast con- 
sists of nothing, and the 
supper of what was left 
at breakfast. 

NG OC 

Four Pray.—An old 
bachelor says that he’s 

b so often deceived 
by the chicken of these 
restaurants and dining- 
rooms that he calls +7 
“the mocking-bird.” 


—_—— 

“About the greatest 
tail-bearer I know,” said 
the farmer's boy, “ is our 
peacock.” 


—_—p_—— 

A young princess ask- 
ed her mamma the other 
evening how it was she 
and her brothers and 
sisters prayed for their 
gaily bread instead of 
for bread enough for a 
week or month. One of 
the young princes had a 
reason ready: “‘It’s so 
that we may have it 
new.” 



























A LEADER OF FASHION 


IN LAPLAND. 
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A STUDY FROM NATURE. 


Artist. ‘‘Come, Bobo, turn around,” 

















BOBO TURNS AROUND. 














